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doors, which greets us with the waving grass and the pleasant 
shock of the breeze. The entire series displays imagination and 
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»| Atheneum. 


** One of the most welcome announcements of the season is the 
poems of Miss Christina G. Rossetti. The volume is tomatch the 
game publishers’ edition of Jean Ingelow’s poems, and as two 
poetesses of the new day of English poetry, they deserve to be 
classed together. But, in our opinion, Miss Rossetti far tran- 
scends her rival injgenius, and when the American public have had 
an equal opportunity to appreciate her quality, we are confident 
they will agree with us.”— The Nation. 


In 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, price $1 7%. 
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THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 
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A TOUR WITH THE POLICE 
THROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS 
OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN 


A DISCOURSE BY REV. PETER STRYKER. 


METROPOLIS. 


* Graceful in style, full of interest and information.’ 
Appears in Pc.rit AnD Rostrum, No. 38. Price 15 cents. 
‘Sent everywhere by mail. 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 





ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 





Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight’s Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25. 

Todd's Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- 
umes, $35. 

Richardson's English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’sEdition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 %5 per vol. 

Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to III., $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
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Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Pocts will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 


[ESTABLISHED 1865.] 





A Supers LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
HoME JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


WILLIAM B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





Tae FIELD aND FiresivE is pe wey A printed on beautiful 
white paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large pages. 

Its,corps of contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country. 

THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE aims to occupy the first position asa 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. And, above all, it seeks to discuss 
Current Topics with originality, vigor, and impartiality. 

It contains each week a very carefully compiled record of 
— and Foreign Literary, Art, Theatrical, and Musical 
News. 

Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has no political cause 
to uphold—none to condemn—but is devoted to the interests of 
the common country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
of good feeling between different sections and states. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, Sketches, Criticisms, 
Reviews, Poems, Biographies, Witticisms, Essays, ‘I'ravels, Ad- 
ventures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and instructive ina 
degree rarely attained in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper a special department 
is devoted to the Field, wherein are given articles, hints, and 
suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 

"The only literary paper in the South that has been a snc- 
cess ig THE FIELD AND Firesive. This is a notable fact. Of the 
thousands of literary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, THe Frevp anp Firesipe is the onty successfut 
one! It stands alone! For twelve years it has battled trium- 
phantly on. Through financiai crises it wenton. Through war 
and desolation it retained its old undaunted mein and went on. 
And with a steady step it still moves onward and upward to-day. 
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THE FIELD AND FIREsIvE is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, British Provinces, and foreign countries, done up 
in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 


Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 
tions must be addressed to 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 


58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Rescued from Egypt. ByA.L.0.E. $1 50. 


Jewish Antiquities. A new Catechism for Sunday- 
Schools. By Mrs. Weston, author of ‘Calvary Catechism,” 
**Catechism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 


A Preparation for Communion, By the Rev. J. 
T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 





THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S.-S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY now publish about 650 choice 
Illustrated Books, which with its secondary catalogue of ** Books 
allowed for sale,” makes a list of about 1,000 volumes suitable 
for the Sunday-School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


462 Broadway, New York. 





immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LEGCAT BROTHERS, 
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FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, | 
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| 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(SuccEssor To FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. | 


S0LE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Cilmore Band Instruments. 


| 

| 
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*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 





MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. | 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





Musical Boxes repaired. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. ‘To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same, Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, . and = Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ | 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the racr that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in, 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OP 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aut their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 
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THE SOUTHERN HOME CIRCLE, 


A large Quarto of Eight Pages, with Five Columns in each, 
elegantly printed, devoted to 


CHOICE LITERATURE, NEWS, AND COMMERCE. 


Published every Saturday at the exceedingly low rate of only 
$3 00 per annum, invariably in advance; served by 
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OFFICE: 19 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Every one should subscribe for ‘‘ Taz SourHERN Home C1rciE"'— 


Because it contains many Original Productions and Choice 
Selections. 


Because the best writers in the country contribute to its 
columns. 


Because it is Conservative, avoiding all extremes, and opposing 
Radicalism of every description. 


Because it is an Independent Journal, belonging to no party, 
and avoids all sectarianism. 


Because nothing immoral is admitted into its columns. 
Because its columns are entirely devoted to Choice Literature. 


Because it is one of the very best and cheapest Literary Jonur- 
nals now published. 
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MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS, 
We now propose the following splendid Club rates : 


Bcopies toone post-nffice, - - - - $1200 
oe 6 * - - + 28300 
15 “ “ “ f 83 00 


These excecdingly low rates are a great inducement for ladies, 
disabled soldiers, postmasters, or any one not specially employed 
to go to work and make up clubs. 


Address 


‘The Southern Home Circle,” 
19 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
J. A. HOUSTON. 
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LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the “‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 





DORAS L. STONE, President. 
BENJ. 8. WALCOTT, Sceretary. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
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M. HILGER, Pres. 
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JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


I. 
THERE’S a stream in a desolate valley, 
A stream that is somber for aye: 
No barks on it blithesomely dally, 
Nor winds o’er it wantonly play : 
No bird dips a wing in its waters, 
Nor tree, save the cypress, a spray. 


But a ferryman grim in that valley, 

A ferryman wrinkled and gray, ° 
Rows over the crowds that there rally 

For ever, by night and by day— 
Rows all of them over the river, 

Throng thither as fast as they may. 


Like pilgrims, down into that valley, 
From over the hills far away, 

By many a pathway and alley, 
Aweary, incessantly stray 

The young and the old, bearing with them 
E’en those who have lived but a day. 


A mystery hangs o’er that valley, 
A shadow of gloom and decay : 
No songs echo there musically, 
There none are light-hearted and gay ; 
The chill of the grave falls upon them, 
As frost on rath blossoms of May. 


Il. 
Above the dark stream in that valley 
Float clouds, like vague phantoms of woe; 
Below, the old boatman keeps tally, 
And, willing or not, they must go 
With him, every soul, o’er the ferry, 
But back they may fare nevermore. 


Some gladly, ’tis said, reach that valley, 
Discourse of a glory to come, 
And thence, if they could, would not sally ; 

But others with horror are dumb, 
And fain would retreat o’er the mountains, 
But are powerless, motionless, numb. 


Far off, we have dreams of that valley, 
Strange dreams, that haunt, ghost-like, our souls, 
When from it a mist, magically— 
A vapor mephitic—outrolls, 
And the sound of our hearts in their throbbing 
Seems that of a bell when it tolls. 


For ever tend all to that valley 
Who breathe this still faltering breath : 
In vain on the way ye may dally, 
An inner voice warningly saith ; 
For the valley is the Valley o’ the Shadow, 
And the name of the ferryman—Death. 


W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
GrorGcETowy, D.C. 








A QUESTION IN MINOR MORALS. 


HERE has long been great complaint of the lack 
of accommodation and the discomfort on street 
railways in New York; and the same outcry, with 
equal reason, is beginning to be heard in other cities. 
The managers of the New York companies assert 
that they cannot remedy the evil—that to run morecars 
now would beimpossible. Why will those imperturb- 
able screnities, the directors, attempt thus to impose 
upon our credulity as well as upon our patience ? We 
know better. Doubtless as many cars are now run as 
is consistent with the highest possible return of 
profits. But suppose a municipal regulation was en- 
forced, as one is in London and Paris, which would 
enable the occupants of a car or omnibus, all the 
seats of which are full, to protest against more pas- 
sengers being taken, do not we know that this would 
effect a reform? For the conductors would soon dis- 
cover that to stop the car for a passenger when it 
was full, would only delay the trip and bring no ad- 
ditional sixpence, and therefore in that case they 
would drive on. Whereupon the companies, finding 
their receipts diminish about 33 per cent., would find 
out a way in which to accommodate the public with 
seats to sit on and air to breathe, and thus to bring 
their receipts as nearly as possible up to the old 
Black-Hole-of-Calcutta point. But so long as people 








will take and are permitted to take passage in cars 
where they are packed like herrings in a keg, can 
they expect a corporation, which has “neither a per- 
son to be kicked nor a soul to be damned,” and which 
only exists for the purpose of making money, to fur- 
nish cars and horses enough to enable them to travel 
with comfort and decency ? 

People have themselves to blame not a little in this 
matter. They are too ready to crowd the cars to 
suffocation, grumbling audibly or inwardly at their 
own discomfort, but apparently without the slight- 
est consideration for those who were seated before 
them and have the right to a comfurtable journey, 
and whom they incommode and sometimes actually 
hurt. When A and eleven other letters of the alpha- 
bet are occupying all the seats in an omnibus, what 
right has K to thrust himself into the vehicle, 
standing between the seats, bumping against the 
knees of those who are before him, treading upon 
their toes, cramping them for room, and making their 
exit from the omnibus, never a pleasant operation, 
more unpleasant? He is not very comfortable, it is 
true; but what right does his discomfort, which is of 
his own seeking, give him to impose discomfort upon 
others? What right has he thus to encourage the 
Consolidated Stage Company—say rather consolidat- 
ing stage company—in their effort to give the small- 
est amount of accommodation that can be forced upon 
the people for the largest amount of money that can 
be extracted from them? The omnibus proprietors 
and the railway companies are to blame in this mat- 
ter; but every man who gets into an omnibus ora 
car after its seats are full, and stands holding on by the 
straps—certainly the most impudent provision for 
public accommodation that ever was made—is also to 
blame, is particeps criminis, an accessary before and 
after the fact. ‘“ But I want to get down to business 
or to get home,” he replies, “and all the cars or om- 
nibuses are full, soI must crowd in.” He is quite 
wrong; he must do no such thing. From Thirty- 
fourth Street to Wall Street is two miles and a half; 
and it would do every man in ordinary health no 
harm, but on the contrary much good, to walk that 
distance back and forth every day the year through. 
Five miles’ walk a day is only a wholesome appetizer 
and digester, especially for a man who gets no other 
open-air exercise; and when taken in two doses is 
not enough to fatigue any person who must not be 
openly rated among the invalids. Shank’s mare is a 
good roadster that many of our people leave far too 
much in stable. It is melancholy to see men who 
need all the exercise and air that they can get, as well 
as all the rest for their eyes, and all the modifying 
and exhilarating influences of companionship, riding 
down town in a crowded car or omnibus, in the 
finest hour of the morning; sitting or standing in 
glum silence, and endeavoring to read a newspaper, 
the small letter and bad printing of which, joined to 
the motion of the vehicle, form the most effective 
possible union of means for injuring the sight. 


But granting every plea of haste, convenience, and 
weather, and admitting that it is necessary for our 
men to be dragged down to business and back again, 
it still is entirely in the hands of the able-bodied men 
of New York who live below Thirty-Fourth Street to 
stop this crying evil quickly and effectually. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that if the people below 
that street were to walk, the cars and omnibuses 
would half the time be empty, and only at night and 
morning be half-filled by people who live higher up 
the island. A short application of this discipline 
would soon bring the directors and proprietors to 
reason. It did so when, about two years ago, the om- 
nibus people put up their fare from six to ten cents. 
The public declared that this was exorbitant, and, 
for a wonder, instead of grumbling and submitting 
to the imposition, they simply kept out of the omni- 
buses, which thereupon were seen going to and fro 
one quarter filled with ten cent passengers. This 
was borne only for about a fortnight, when the fare 
was reduced to eight cents—not an exorbitant fare 
under the circumstances—and the omnibuses were 
again filled. By an ingenious fetch, however, the 
proprietors wriggled their way up to ten cents again. 
They “could not make change conveniently,” and so, 
although they sold tickets for eight cents, all persons 
who could not make change paid ten. After this 

















had gone on for awhile the sale of tickets ceased, 
and everybody was required to pay ten cents; and 
the public, as usual, submitted. But the first expe- 
rience in regard to this matter shows that the people 
themselves have the control of it entirely in their 
own hands. If ‘people will put themselves to a little 
inconvenience and make a small sacrifice for the sake 
of principle, of comfort, of decency, of consideration 
for others, they can reform this evil almost entirely. 
If they will make no sacrifice, and are willing to go 
on in their present headlong, uncivil, hugger-mugger 
way, they should not complain if railway directors 
and omnibus proprietors rate them at their own, valu- 
ation, especially when by doing so the companies 
nearly double their receipts. : 








WANTED—A LITERARY EXCHANGE. 

T is a little remarkable that no one has ever estab- 

lished in this city a general exchange or bureau . 
for the sale and purchase of literary wares. The 
field is certainly very broad and entirely unoccupied, 
while the promise of pecuniary reward appears to us 
to be very great, The only attempt that has ever in 
the faintest degree approached to the plan we have 
in mind was made by the late Mr. Park Benjamin. 
But this was of too little consequence to be con- 
sidered as a test, although Mr. Benjamin was flooded 
with manuscripts and with literary commissions of 
every conceivable kind. The time has fully come for 
something more than this—for an institution that 
shall give to every writer in the land a fair market 
for the disposition of his works—the valuations to be 
made by a disinterested board. The purpose of this 
article is to explain the manner in which we think 
such a plan could be accomplished, and the advan- 
tages that would accrue alike to writers and pub- 
lishers. 

In the first place, the movement should be taken in 
hand by an association of gentlemen—like the Century 
Club or the University Club of this city—who would 
give it characterand literary ability. But as this might 
not be feasible at the beginning, a small club could 
be organized, to be known as the Association for the 
Encouragement of American Writers, and who would 
have little difficulty in perfecting arrangements for 
an exchange. Rooms should be secured in some cen- 
tral locality—central to the publishers—where lit- 
erary characters or publishers would find it pleas- 
ant to call. Papers and magazines should be 
kept on file, and there should be desks for writing, 
and rooms especially for conversation. Of course * 
these arrangements and conveniencies would be 
but of minor importance when compared with 
the main object of the exchange. This ought 
to be the careful criticism and valuation of manu- 
scripts of all kinds—whether books or newspaper ar- 
ticles. For this purpose competent persons should 
be employed whose judgment would be correct, and 
for whose services good salaries should be paid. 
And, when desired, manuscripts could be submitted 
to publishers and editors, and an opinion given of 
their merits which might be of advantage to the 
writer or perchance to the publisher. In this way 
authors would not be so much at the mercy of pub- 
lishers, while publishers would be spared a vast deal 
of annoyance. Especially would it prove of great 
advantage to writers who are unknown, and who 
must of necessity depend upon the merits of their 
literary productions. : 

An important feature of the institution we suggest 
might be a bureau of general information. For in- 
stance, if a man in a remote part of the country, 
chance to be writing upon a subject requiring facts . 
and figures which he cannot have access to, he might 
obtain through the exchange all the information de- 
sired. This department, we think, would become a 
very essential one, since the libraries could be drawn 
upon so easily and so freely. And as a legitimate 
adjunct of this, the exchange might easily undertake 
to supply lyceums and lecture associations with lec- 
turers, keeping complete lists of speakers, with their 
appointments. This would obviate a very great deal 
of correspondence and vexation on the part of com- 
mittees. The exchange could also meet demands in 
the line of autographs and coins, and it would be no 
small item in its proper province to provide journals 
with editors, libraries with librarians, schools with 
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teachers, publishers with writers, and societies with 
Jecturers. 

The question will ere this be asked, “How is all 
this to be accomplished, and who will pay for it?” 
Our idea is that the exchange should be supported 
by yearly fees constituting membership and entitling 
to all the privileges of the institution. A person 
paying a certain sum to have the right to submit 
manuscripts and use all the advantages pertaining to 
the agency; and all others to have access to its 
privileges upon the payment of prices according to 
some established schedule. In this way we believe 
it could not only be made paying but profitable, 
And if it should be begun upon a scale of sufficient 
magnitude, it’ would have a character and would be 
patronized by the most eminent as well as the un- 
known. Why should there not be a literary as well 
as any other exchange? 





OFFICES AT AUCTION, 


EOPLE are fast coming to regard our elec- 
ticns as little more than traditionary cere- 
monials which it would be reprehensible in the 
extreme to propose to abolish, but which in effect 
have long since ceased to afford any real 
index to popular opinion on public men and 
measures. In view of the present position of things, 
is there no way of filling offices preferable to the one 
now in vogue? Is it essential that we shall keep up 
the pretense of a republican system of government 
when the most cursory glance suffices to show that 
we are yearly approaching a practical -oligarchy of 
powerful corporations and political juntos? Or— 
seeing that the longest purse, the greatest adroitness 
in gutter politics, and the highest bar-room popularity 
are the surest elements of success in an election— 
shall we be frank enough to acknowledge this unfore- 
seen result of our essay at popular government and 
take measures calculated to meet the exigency ? 

The real public—the public which sustains the 
government by paying taxes, which is capable of 
thinking and acting for itself, which has an interest 
in the enactment and enforcing of good laws—would 
in reality be the gainer if we could abandon the 
farce of elections, which is ceasing to impose upon 
anybody, and farm out the government at the best 
available prices. For instance, each election is an 
expensive operation, of which the government, that 
is to say, the tax-payers, must bear the cost; it is, 
furthermore, attended by a serious loss of valuable 
time taken from business to all who try to oppose the 
schemes of the demagogues who make politicsa trade 
which enables them to live upon society, and whose 
time is of no value. Then, too, it is a performance 
in which the rascals, the men of least principle and 
most familiar and adroit at dirty work, are reason- 
ably sure of being victorious. The only thing to be 
said in its favor is that it is a tangible evidence that 
ours is a popular government. All this could be 
changed by frankly putting up every office at public 
auction to the highest bidder. This could scarcely 
increase corruption—government could not well be 
more corrupt than it is to-day. Each office-holder 
already makes his position yield to himself and 
friends as much as can be extorted from it, and he 
and those who are to be benefited by his election 
pay largely to insure it by buying votes, suborning 
newspapers, and dispensing bad liquor. There is no 
good reason why this outlay should not be appro- 
priated by the government, thereby reducing the 
amount of taxes. Take an instance: Smith wants 
an office which he calculates he can make 
worth, say, $20,000 per annum to him: as it 
is, he is ready to spend $5,000 to $10,000 to 
get it; Brown does the same in the opposite party; 
but neither Smith nor Brown cares particularly how 
he spends his money so long as it must be spent, and, 
indeed, they would rather bid against one another 
directly than intrust it to agents in whose hands a 
fair proportion of it is sure to stick ; moreover, by 
this arrangement only the successful man is obliged 
to pay anything, unless a deposit be required as a 
guarantee of good faith, and so there would be more 
candidates, more spirited bidding, and a larger 
revenue therefrom. The chief advantage of this 
vlan-is that by just the amount thus paid into the 
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the inevitable robberies, besides escaping the election 
expenses now laid uponit. In addition to this, how- 
ever, are to be considered the diminution in the num- 
ber of bribed newspapers, of drunken Irishmen, of 
election riots, and similar evils, and the entire sup- 
pression of the universal suffrage agitation and of 
the pestilent breed of petty politicians, who, how- 
ever, would probably give place to a profession of 
election brokers that would undertake to bid for 
offices on condition of their future participation in 
the presumptive spoils. It is needless to point out 
how this plan must conduce to a purer government. 
The men that are now almost omnipotent fron. their 
unlimited following of brutalized and morally irre- 
sponsible ruffians who “ vote early and vote often” 
would thus be disarmed; and other men who are 
interested in good government, but cannot spare time 
from their business to attend primary meetings and 
engage in canvassing, would be glad to contribute 
handsomely toward the defeat of a scamp whose use 
of power would be to demolish their porticoes or 
levy black-mail on condition of leaving them unmo- 
lested. 

It is true that the adoption of this expedient would 
be tantamount to a confession of the failure of repub- 
licanism. For this reason the optimists, whose rose- 
colored glasses disclose to them in the theoretical 
beauties of the Constitution ample compensation for 
all practical discomforts, would add their opposition 
to that of the corruptionists. But it is a very chiid- 
ish performance in a nation to pay several millions 
annually for the retention of a semblance whose sub- 
stance every one knows to have departed. And if 
we cannot escape misrule and oppression, it will at 
least be consolatory to know that our tyrants have to 
pay for the privilege. 








REVIEWS. 

MR, RUSKIN’S CROWN OF WILD OLIVE* 
s¢(\HE bluish-gray wreath of wild olive round the 
locks,” as Pindar expresses it, was the reward 
of the victor at the Olympic games. ‘He who 
conquered at those games passed the rest of his life 
in honey-sweet rest,” the same poet sings in another 
ode. Victory in the greatest Grecian contest brought 
with it no greater rewards than these, save such as 
the gratitude of the conqueror’s city might give. 
This olive-wreath so given Mr. Ruskin considers 
typical of the reward which should be sought for in 
the greater contests of modern life, the race for good- 
ness, the wrestling with ills and misery, the boxing- 
match with care and want. If here in thoughtless- 
ness of self and selfish advancement men strive to do 
the right, if they look at the end of their work and 
labor with a purpose, if they try to make life easier 
for their fellows who are perhaps downtrodden or 
thrust one side,they may obtain « similar crown to 
be enjoyed in “honey-sweet rest.” “ Free-hearted- 
ness and graciousness and undisturbed trust and re- 
quited love and the sight of the peace of others and 
the ministry to their pain—these, and the blue sky 
above you and the sweet waters and flowers of the 
earth beneath, and mysteries and presences innumer- 
able of living things—these may yet be here your 
riches; untormenting and divine ; serviceable for the 
life that now is; nor, it may be, without promise of 

that which is to come.” 

It is not so much the doing a thing as the aim with 
which it is done that determines the reward, and 
this aim in life is what Mr. Ruskin endeavors to im- 
press upon the readers of this little volume of lec- 
tures. For what end do men work and traffic and 
war? he inquires, and he tries to show for what end 
and with what purpose and design they should thus 
labor. This is the third little book of moral lessons 
that Mr. Ruskin has given us within a year—lessons 
that it would be well for all of us to heed, but to 
which prebably very few will pay the attention which 
will result in remembering and practicing them. 
Every book that Mr. Ruskin writes is worth reading, 
and every fantastic sentence—for they are often so— 
is worth pondering for its meaning, hidden under 





* “The Crown of Wild Olive: Three Lectures on Work, Traf- 
fic, and War.” By John Ruskin, M.A. 12mo, pp. 12%. New 
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overlayings ot artfully-used words ; his thoughts are 
living ones; even if they are false they excite thought 
and bring reflection. His logic may be bad, as it 
often is, and his reasoning inconclusive, but they lead 
to practical teachings of the deepest import. This, 
no less than the preceding, contains many words of 
wisdom and, alas! many words of unwisdom. It is 
bold, frank, generous, and noble in its expressions 
and sentiments, and at the same time it is filled with 
conceits, and it often makes false accusations and 
condemns without reason. 

Consider, for example, the preface. In all the au- 
thor’s books there is hardly a more beautiful piece of 
writing than the description of the Pool of Carshal- 
ton and of its foul misuse. Yet in speaking of the work 
which had been thrown away on a useless iron rail- 
ing which might have cleansed those pools, Mr. Rus- 
kin by implication condemns mining and iron-work- 
ing. Hesays: ‘“ Work, partly cramped and deadly, in 
the mine ; partly fierce and exhaustive, at the furnace ; 
partly foolish and sedentary, of ill-taught students 
making bad designs; work from the beginning to 
the last fruits of it, and in all the branches of it, is 
enormous, dreadful, and miserable.” Then follows an 
invective against capital as the cause of all this and 


other useless and destructive work, with the unfavor- 


able comparison of capitalists to the robber-barons 
who lived by black-mail. All such writing fails of 
its object. By overshooting the mark, Mr. Ruskin 
brings into disrepute the few things which he says; 
and the hasty reader—nearly all readers are so now- 
adays—who has not time or patience to extract the 
truth at which Mr. Ruskin aims, and throw aside 
the false, will disregard the whole, as being alike ab- 
surd, And of similar writing and reasoning this 
book is full. In what he said of war, Mr. Ruskin is 
equally unreasoning. He says that if the ladies of 
Europe chose, they could put an end to any war in a 
week. “If the usual course of war, instead of un- 
roofing peasants’ houses and ravaging peasants’ 
fields, merely broke the china upon your own draw- 
ing-room tables, no war in civilized countries could 
last a week.” Yet women are always the ones who 
incite a war to its most vigorous prosecution. Inthe 
South was not more than china broken in every draw- 
ing-room, yet what Southern woman wanted the war 
to stop before victory? In Italy now are not the wo- 
men the most eager, and what Italian lady is there 
who will not sacrifice much more than china, hus- 
band, sons, and lovers that Venetia may be free? “| 
tell you more, that at whatever moment you chose to 
put a period to war, you could do it with less trouble 
than you take any day to go out to dinner, , 
Let every lady in the upper classes of civilized 
Europe simply vow that while any cruel war pro. 
ceeds she will wear black—a mute’s black—with no 
jewel, no ornament, no excuse for, or evasion into, 
pretteries. I tell you again, no war would last a 
week.” Probably not. If all the ladies of Europe 
could be so sufficiently agreed as to the cruelty of 
any one war as to wear black for it, there would 
neyer be the necessity of their putting on the first 
mourning dress. The war would never begin. But 
this remedy for war is one whose absurdity only 
equals its impossibility. If all men could agree ‘hat 
war was cruel, and having so agreed could resolve to 
suffer everything themselves, and allow all kinds ot 
injustice to be practiced by others—perhaps more 
cruel than war—they would never fight. That, how- 
ever, cannot come before the millennium, It is 
strange and only to be explained, if explained at all, 
by the very peculiar circumstances of Mr. Ruskin's 
life, that a man of such clear natural insight into 
right and truth should allow himself so often to see 
wrongly. He speaks of our late civil war as “the 
contest of a merely ambitious nation for extent of 
power,” and compares it to the French wars under 
Napoleon. We do not refer to this to excite any 
feeling against Mr. Ruskin, but simply to show the 
peculiar bias of his mind, and how with right de- 
sires he often sees and feels so wrongly. 


Apart from all this “The Crown of Wild Olive” isa 
very excellent book, and even if the reader believed 
and sympathized with the author to the fullest extent, 
we apprehend he would not be very much injured, 
It is more as bad for Mr. Ruskin’s fame and influence, 
as lessening the number of persons who profit by him, 
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that we have blamed any portion of his writings. 
The three lectares on work, traffic, and war, contain 
much that is new to ordinary thinkers, and much 
that is useful to all. The last half of the preface is 
especially admirable both in style and thought. It is 
indeed a melancholy thing that modern culture and 
civilization have rendered men so skeptical that they 
will neither acknowledge nor act upon their belief in 
life or death. Equally good are most portions of the 
three lectures ; that on work contains the most that 
should be cautiously received. 





CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’?S POEMS* 


HE last twenty years of English poetry, fruitful as 
they have been in singers of promise, if not of 
originality, have seen the advent of no truer poet than 
Miss Rossetti. Intellectually she is not equal to Mrs. 
Browning, but her poetry is more enjoyable, seldom 
or never falling into extravagance, which was the be- 
setting sin of her great sister, and generally attaining 
to artistic excellence. Her art is not of the highest, 
ranging itself so far on the side of the romantic 
school, but it is as pure as it is conscientious, and 
thoroughly informed with thought and feeling. 
There is a gravity in it not often to be found in the 
poetry of women; it is marked by solemn experi- 
ences; and it is not afraid to face the inexorable 
problems of life and death. Miss Rossetti’s nature 
is a religious one, using the word religious in its pro- 
foundest sense, as an element of the soul, not a thing 
of the senses and of creeds, The best poems in her 
volume are those which she classes under the head of 
‘‘ Devotional Pieces,” and they are likewise the most 
artistic, being for the most part well thought out 
and expressed with clearness and precision. In her 
romantic poems she is apt to write at too great length 
—her sacred poems are models of brevity. The 
originality of her genius is more positive in them, 
we think, than in her lighter efforts, which might 
have been written by others, although they are free 
from traces of imitation. We remember no English 
poet whom she recalls in her sacred verse, unless it be 
George Herbert, perhaps, whose fantastic quaintness 
in phrase and form she has the good taste to entirely 
discard. She rather suggests the old dramatists of 
Shakespeare's time, not in their dramatic but in their 
lyrical character, the finest of her shorter pieces hav- 
ing the flavor of the little lyrics with which they so 
artfully studded their plays. A stanza trom “A Peal 
of Bells” is an illustration of this: 
“Strike the bells solemnly, 
Ding dong deep: 
My friend is passing to his bed, 
Fast asleep ; 
There’s plaited linen round his head, 
While foremost go his feet— 
His feet that cannot carry him. 
‘My feast ’s a show, my lights are dim ; 
Be still, your music is not sweet— 
There is no music more for him: 
His lights are out, his feast is done; 
His bowl that sparkled to the brim 
Is drained, is broken, cannot hold ; 
My blood is chill, his blood is cold ; 
His death is full, and mine begun.” 

“The Goblin Market,” the opening poem in the 
volume, is a true fairy tale, and as such beautiful. If 
it has a moral, and it seems to have, it is not easy to 
discover it, since we reject the one which Miss Ros- 
setti, sinking the poct in the moralist, endeavors to 
draw in its closing lines, Its measures are unique 
and mostly effective; a few passages, and those not 
the best, appear to be modeled after the fantastic 
cadences of Robert Browning. Her fancy occasionally 
resembles Shelley’s imagination, in its fullness of 
illustration. Altogether the poem is pervaded by a 
rich, sweet, picturesque, wholesome out-of-door feeling. 
“ At Home,” a faithful picture of a house of mourning 
—the dead have been buried and the living are return- 
ing to life—is a just but bitter satire on human nature. 
If the living are able to forget the dead, we may be 
sure it is wisely ordered ; for if they were always in our 
thoughts how could we live, without them? “ The 
Poor Ghost” is open to the same objection, The 
spirit of the dead wife returns to her husband, who, 
we may conceive, has a new love, and he is disquicted. 
She reproaches him with his past grief, which was as 
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natural as his present indifference, and concludes 
bitterly : 


“TI go home alone to my bed, 
Dug deep at the foot and deep at the head, 
Roofed in with a load of lead, 
Warm enough for the forgotten dead. 


“But why did your tears soak through the clay, 

And why did your sobs wake me where I lay? 

I was away, far enough away: 

Let me sleep now till the Judgment Day.” 

Having the lyrical instinct, as we have hinted, 
Miss Rossetti has also its fuller development, the 
ballad faculty, which so few of the late English poets 
possess, There is a grace and elegance in her ballads, 
an air of high breeding which crowns them with 
simplicity, and reminds us a little of the manner of 
Tennyson and Hood, who are never happier, the last 
especially, than in the ballad. Her “Cousin Kate,” 
a story of two women, one of whom loved not wisely 
but too well, and the other well because wisely, has 
all the best elements of the early balladists, with an 
added sweetness which could only have come from 
the poetry of to-day. “Love from the North,” a 
womanly reading of the riddle of woman, is charm- 
ingly done; “ Noble Sisters” reads like a veritable 
leaf out’ of some of the old romances of chivalry ; 
while ‘“ Maude Clare” is worthy of the young Ten- 
nyson who sang of the loves of Edward Gray and 
Lady Clare. Maude Clare, who has been jilted by 
Lord Thomas, meets him and his bride as they come 
out of the church where they were made one, and, 
returning her changed lover his gifts, taunts him 
until he hides his face. Then she has her fling at the 
new-made wife: 
“She turned to Nell: ‘My Lady Nell, 
I have a gift for you; 
Though, were it fruit, the bloom were gone, 
Or, were it flowers, the dew. 


“«Take my share of a fickle heart, 
Mine of a paltry love: 
Take it or leave it as you will, 
I wash my hands thereof.’ 


“* And what you leave,’ said Nell, ‘I’ll take, 
And what you spurn I'll wear ; 
For he’s my lord, for better and worse, 
And him I love, Maude Clare. 


“*Yea, though you ’re taller by the head, 
More wise, and much more fair, 











I ‘ll love him till he loves me best, 
Me best of all, Maude Clare.’”’ 
This, it strikes us, is as beautiful as it is womanly, 
and we have no fear for the future happiness of Lady 
Nell. 

Miss Rossetti has a fine sense of the picturesque, 
which chiefly occupies itself with natural objects, 
generally descending to details which show a careful 
as well as poetic observation of nature on her part. 
A stanza from her poem of “Twilight Calm” will 
give an idea of her method of painting, which bor- 
ders on that of the Pre-Raphaelites : 

“Screened in the leafy wood 
The stock-doves sit and brood : 
The very squirrel leaps from bough to bough 


But lazily ; pauses ; and settles now 
Where once he stored his food. 


“The dormouse squats and eats 
Choice little dainty bits 
Beneath the spreading roots of a broad lime ; 
Nibbling his fill, he stops from time to time 
And listens where he sits. 


“The gnats whirl in the air, 
The evening gnats ; and there 
The owl opes broad his eyes and wings to sail 
For prey ; the bat wakes ; and the shell-less snail 
Comes forth, clammy and bare. 


“In separate herds the deer 
Lie; here the bucks, and here 
The does, and by its mother sleeps the fawn: 
Through all the hours of night until the dawn 
They sleep, forgetting fear.” 

“ The Prince’s Progress,” for instance, contains so 
much of this kind of painting that the story, which 
is short, languishes, and is only redeemed by the 
solemn bride-song with which it closes. Judged as 
an allegory, the poem is not satisfactory to us, nor do 
we think its changing measures successful, although 
they occasionally shake out a happy peal of music. 
The lover of conventional measures will find a good 





deal of Miss Rossetti’s poetry hard reading; but the 








studert of rhythms will occasionally be gratified by- 


her fresh and original combinations, her harmonious 
discords, which “snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art.” She is most felicitous, we think, in her sacred 
pieces, which have a grave, sweet music of their own 
admirably in keeping with the sense. To her other 
accomplishments must be added the knowledge 
(which few women have) of what constitutes a son- 
net, and the ability to write one. After her lyrics, 
the finest things in her volume are her sonnets, which 
are always stately and well sustained. Here is a good 
example, though by no means the best that might 
have been selected : 
AFTER DEATH. 


The curtains were half drawn, the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes, rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which I lay, 
Where through the lattice ivy-shadows crept. 
He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him ; but I heard him say: 
“Poor child, poor child:” and as he turned away 
Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 
He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head : 
He did not love me living ; but once dead 
He pitied me ; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm though I am cold. 

We have indicated some of the qualities which 
have impressed us while reading Miss Rossetti’s vol- 
ume ; to construct from them a whole, in other words, 
to paint what manner of writer she is, is more diffi- 
cult. Briefly, however, she appears to be a woman of 
positive rather than remarkable genius, and of a 
grave rather than profound nature. She has a habit 
of introspection which is not rare among poets of her 
sex, but which is rare in consideration of what it has 
accomplished. Within the limited field of sacred 
thought she has no superior among the poets of the 
time, excepting always Tennyson, whose “ In Memor- 
iam” is the great religious poem of the age. Now 
and then she is a little morbid, doubtful it would 
seem of the value of love, and dissatisfied not to say 
bitter because it is not always victorious over death. A 
calm, subdued, shrinking woman, she is full of cour- 
age at heart, and is never more happy than when she 
is serious, never so much herself as when meditating 
solemnly on the mysteries of life and death. We 
welcome her among the noble brotherhood of poets, 
as one who has a right to be there, a tender and 
thoughtful singer. 











LIBRARY TABLE. 

“ Five Hundred and Ninety-five Pulpit Pungencies.” 
With an Index. .New York: Carleton. 
Tuts volume is attributed (we know not how cor- 

rectly) to the authorship of Henry Ward Beecher. 
It consists of a selection of striking passages taken 
from sermons and discourses delivered in the pulpit 
during the past three or four years. The key-note of 
the volume, and the opinion of its author in the mat- 
ter of pulpit license, are stated in the preface in these 
words: 

“TI think that the minister of God has carte blanche 
liberty to touch men’s mirthfulness, even, so far as by so 
doing he can help them toward the right and away from 
the wrong. I regard all this superstitious, unsmiling 
Christianity as a relic of old vandal times.” 

No onecan gainsay the preacher’s intention as here 
stated. But practiceisthe great test. It is one of the 
most difficult things in the world to wield the subtle 
weapons of wit and pleasantry in the service of spiritual 
edification and devotion. This faculty is an almost in- 
corrigible leveler: it loves a shining mark, and strikes 
with a wild capriciousness that seems born of a most 
absolute consciousness of power and disdain of con- 
sequences. Let us glance at some of our preacher’s 
attempts. Let us see the attractive substitute which 
he proposes for the “superstitious, unsmiling Chris- 
tianity of old vandal times.” On page 49 he presents 
a picture of Christ ‘“ walking up and down the streets 
making out bills of insurance.” On page 65 God is 
made to figure as a gunner firing a great cannon-ball 
out of the gospel-cannon. On page 123 we are in- 
formed that this Almighty gunner “never shoots 

unless there is good game.” On page 134 our mirth- 

fulness is further appealed to by a picture of God 
turning a great grindstone—the globe being the 
stone and the various races of mankind the axes 


| which he is bringing down to a “ cutting edge.” Qn 
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page 240 the mystery and fact of inspiration are made 
pleasant and simple by representing God as using the 
prophets as speaking trumpets, and putting his words 
through them. On page 248 we are treated to an en- 
tertaining nursery scene—the great globe is the cradle 
and God the kind nurse rocking it with his foot. On 
page 108 we have an advanced stage of the same 
scene ; the world is transformed into a splendid char- 
iot and God appears as the paterfamilias taking his 
whole family out toa drive. On page 258 Christ is 
exhibited in the act of putting shingles on the roof of 
the temple of Christianity. 


We might go on multiplying such instances, but the 
reckless irreverence and low ideal of the Divine Being 
which they evince shock and disgust us. We can 
scarcely listen to the plea that in resorting to these arts 
of the harlequin the preacher has in view the highest 
good of his hearers; that he is aiming to effect that 
essential nearness between God and man which shall 
make the former a constant living influence in the 
thought and action of the latter, It seems to us he is 
leveling in the inverse direction—he is dragging the 
higher down to the lower, instead of obeying the 
great law of spiritual growth and leading the finite 
up to an infinite. We acknowledge the evil of at- 
tempting to present an ideal of God too lofty and 
abstract for popular comprehension; the evil of 
making the All-Father too remote and strange; but 
at the same time we are aware of the still greater 
evil of fetichism and that familiarity which is akin to 
contempt. Better an excess of veneration, the 
“superstitious, unsmiling Christianity of old vandal 
times,” even, than a God who is but a butt for the 
poor jokes of acanting multitude. Venerationis par 
excellence the faculty of religion—the one that con- 
nects the lower orders of beings more directly to the 
supreme. By impairing or destroying the power of 
this faculty we may lower God in men’s apprehension, 
but we cannot bring the human and divine one whit 
nearer together. On the other hand, the closer the 
contact materially, the wider the separation spiritually. 

The conviction may press itself upon the minds of 
many that the preacher’s conduct is not the result of 
calm deliberation on the best means of promoting 
spiritual growth, but that he gives his tongue this 
license for his own glorification—to make himself 
popular, to create a sensation, and to draw multi- 
tudes from all parts of the country to the sound of 
his voice. We will not call in question his motives; 
let it be granted they are good. If aman is born 
blind he cannot be blamed for not seeing; if he is 
born without veneration he cannot be blamed for ir- 
reverence; but whose is the blame if the blind sets 
himself up as a guide and the irreverent man as a 
Christian minister to lead his fellow-men to the 
throne of the Eternal ? 

If a man inherits naturally such a deficient spiritual 
organization, and must perforce vent such irreverent 
pleasantries, it seems to us far preferable that he so 
indulge himself in the theater, the pretty-waiter-girl 
saloon, or on the stump. Or even behind a pair of 
fast horses, such jokes interspersed in the conversa- 
tion would not appear much out of keeping. But in 
the pulpit they are execrable. We thoroughly believe 
in the propriety of sacred places; as in the human 
organization certain faculties are assigned especially 
to sacred functions, so in every community and house- 
hold certain offices and places should be kept dis- 
tinct from others of common use. Order is heaven's 
first law, and everything is proper when in its proper 
place. But the pulpit is no place to dispose of crude- 
nesses; God’s service requires the “ beaten oil.” 

With these exceptions the book presents but little 
which calls for censure of the preacher, while it con- 
tains much which shows him worthy of high praise. 
We cannot but admire and rejoice in that large love 
and enthusiasm for humanity which these brief ex- 
tracts from his sermons prove the preacher to possess; 
that disdain for empty forms and shams in com. 
parison with the weightier matters of the truth; that 
unflinching loyalty to conscience in denouncing in- 
iquity and injustice both in high places and in private 
life; that generous sympathy with the cause of the 
weak, the suffering, and the oppressed; that whole- 
souled, burning indignation at injustice, meanness, 
and cruelty; that exhaustless affluence of illustration 
which, better than any logic, bridges the hearer’s way 


to the arcana of wisdom, In all these things we can 
but acknowledge his pre-eminence, and concede to a 
great extent the justness of the estimate which the 
popular judgment has placed upon him. These ex- 
cellences predispose us to overlook that deficiency of 
taste which permits so much of the slang of vulgar 
life in his discourse, and leads him so often to resort 
to quaint, eccentric, and sensational appeals in order 
to stimulate the attention of his audience. 

As a foe to formalism, as a liberalizer of the pop- 
ular theology, as an effective ally of the most import- 
ant social and political reforms, the supposed author 
of this work must be ranked among the leading in- 
fluences of the present age. With an emotive nature 
at once unusually strong and tender; an irrepressible 
mirthfulness; a lively fancy and arare faculty of com- 
parison, few living men are better fitted than he to 
entertain an audience not too critical and refined. 

Of the editorial part of the present work but 
little need be said. It is a repetition of the oft-noted 
fact that a great man’s blemishes attract most the im- 
itation of his parasites. The preacher’s weakness for 
oddity and sensationalism is here caught up by his 
editor and exaggerated to the very hight of the 
ridiculous. A single specimen of his achievements 
will give a fair idea of his style. On page 214 there 
is quite a long extract treating of the Roman 
Catholic Church and some of the important services 
it has rendered to the cause of religion and humanity. 
In making a title to be put over this paragraph and 
to stand in the table of contents for the reader's guid- 
ance, one would usually choose something that 
would indicate the ideas in the text. But not so 
this editor. Glancing down the page he finds a 
phrase “spelt with one O”—a mere incidentel re- 
minder in parenthesis of the difference between the 
names of More and Moore. This he forthwith places 
at the head of the paragraph and in the index as the 
proper designation of this important extract. Just 
such illogical, nonsensical puerilities abound through- 
out the book. Sucha weak, sickly striving after effect, 
such an idiotic affectation of oddity, is pitiful to be- 
hold, Judging from internal evidence, we should at- 
tribute the editing of the book to some infatuated 
disciple of Artemus Ward or Josh Billings. 

Mr. Beecher or whoever else may be the real author 
is certainly deserving of commiseration for the mis- 
fortune of falling into such hands. 


* Footprints of a Letter-Carrier ; or, A History of 
the World's Correspondence: Containing Biographies, 
Tales, Sketches, Incidents, and Statistics connected 
with Postal History.” By Jumes Rees, Clerk in the 
Philadelphia Post-office. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, 1866. Pp. 420. 


Mr. Rees's “ Footprints” are as devious as any- 
thing could be which starts from no precise point and 
tends in no definite direction. The book is without 
any apparent purpose, unless it be to utilize the con- 
tents of such a commonplace book as would in the 
nature of things be compiled by a post-office clerk 
who had access to an encyclopedia and was addicted 
to very miscellaneous reading. It is so fragmentary 
and disjointed, so utterly heterogeneous and incoher- 
ent, so deliciously garrulous, and so thoroughly im- 
bued with a conviction that the end and aim of all 
society and government is to support a post-office, 
that one is nearly as much at a loss how to approach 
it as is a dog on his first encounter with a porcupine. 

As his title-page intimates, and his preface still 
more fully sets forth, Mr. Rees’s scheme embraces the 
consideration of whatever is connected, however re- 
motely, with the post-office. By the same mode of 
treatment any topic whatever might be made the text 
for an exhaustive treatise on arts, sciences, ethics, and 
all else physical, metaphysical, and abstract. Thus, 
we have, as portions of postal history, minute accounts 
of all nations in all ages—the Persian and Egyptian 
empires, the Hanseatic League, the Kaffirs and the 
Mexican and the North American Indians—and bio- 
graphical notices, embracing among others Moses, 
Nimrod, Herodotus, Cyrus, Jezebel, the Plantagenets, 
Charles V., William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, and 
all the postmaster-generals and governors of Pennsyl- 
vania, Letter-carrying introduces carrier-pigeons as 
the discoverers of the profession. Letters suggest the 
invention of writing and origin of language, on which 





point Mr. Rees accepts “the view that writing was a 
divine revelation,” and “ must have been in use among 


the antediluvian patriarchs ;” which we take to be 
nothing more nor less than Dogberry’s theory, that 
“writing and reading comes by nature, but to be 
well favored is the gift of God.” Railroads—which 
also appear like men and nations to be a department 
of the post-office—likewise afford an opening for a 
display of oriental lore, and serve to introduce Pal- 
myra, Memphis, Syene, Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopatra's 
Needle, and the Pyramids; and these works suggest 
a comparison of the lost with the modern arts, to the 
disadvantage of the latter; besides showing in the 
ruins of Persepolis ‘a melancholy monument of. . . 
the barbarian vengeance of the Greeks,” which—as 
Alexander, who destroyed Persepolis, being a Mace- 
donian, was not exactly a Greek—is scarcely as clear 
as might be desired. 

In this digressive faculty of Mr. Rees lies a con- 
stant series of unlooked-for surpriscs, rendering it 
out of the question to tell from page to page what 
one is likely to find next. Post-offices, for example, 
suggest the Revolution, which is treated in extenso ; 
also its great actors, whereupon we have long biog- 
raphies of Penn and Franklin; likewise ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle,” whose origin and earlier versions are fully 
discussed ; this, in turn, leads to “ Hail Columbia” 
and the “ Star-spangled Banner,” which latter in- 
volves the designs and adoption of the American 
flag, but, fortunately, the train of thought stops short 
of the Marseillaise and French revolution, or the 
‘“‘ Wearing of the Green” and the interminable Fenian 
question. In his preface the author confesses himself 
‘aware that in the general arrangement of his sub- 
ject there may seem a want of connection,” and de- 
sires to ‘be excused if other portions of the work 
fly off in tangents.” But no amount of deprecatory 
ucknowledgment could convice us that there is any 
conncction, however remote, of the post-office with 
Oliver Cromwell's rule, or with the Puritans, whom 
he takes special pleasure in denouncing ; or with the 
rise and growth of the theater in Philadelphia, to 
which he devotes the greater part of a chapter; or 
with the prophecies of Merlin, whose verification he 
demonstrates in a microscopic manner; or with 
slavery and lager beer, both which he denounces, 
making puns about the latter. But his tangential 
proclivities are nowhere more freely indulged than 
in his quotations, which are remarkable both for 
number and relevancy. The slightest allusion on 
their part to a letter, a messenger, or anything asso- 
ciated with postal affairs, affords him a pretext for 
the forcible production of Herodotus, Virgil, Horace, 
Spenser, Gibbon, Mackay, Goldsmith, Mrs, Hemans, 
or Cowper. The elephantine adroitness with which 
the thing is done is instanced in the following cita- 
tion : 

“Even our clergy display more of the 

‘ Animum pictura pascit inani’ 
than they do of the principle conveyed in this line from 
Virgil : 

* Animus lucis contemtor.’” 

Virgil's sayings “in one of his sublime epics” are 
elsewhere quoted, as if Virgil was wont to produce 
“sublime epics” with the frequency of Dr. Watts’s 
hymns. Occasionally the effect of the quotations is 
highly amusing. Inthe case of Old Mortality, for in- 
stance, Mr. Rees evidently takes him to have been 
either a resurrectionist or a painter, we cannot deter- 
mine which; but obviously something that would 
puzzle Sir Walter. Thus we read (p. 8) that the 
Philadelphia “post-office, like the tomb, has buried 
secrets which an ‘Old Mortality’ alone has the power 
to bring forth.” So we are told (p. 126), “they [‘ vie- 
ions fled ’] are brought up to our view by the ‘ Old Mor- 
talities’ of every generation ;” but it appears subse- 
quently that (pp. 139, 140) “reminiscences .are but 
retrogressive shadows, come over us in their gloom, 
as they conjure up the spirits of those who have long 
since passed away from the earth, as have all those 
scenes which the ‘Old Mortalities’ of the present 
take delight in repainting.” 

The last citation suggests another of Mr. Rees’s spe- 
cialties. Reprehending, in his preface, “ the classic 
garb scholastic and academical tailoring has thrown 
around” “the American language,” he announces 
that he has “ written a work in his own style, and in 
a manner which he flatters himself will be favorably 
received by the masses ;” elsewhere, too, he is at the 





pains to state that he has “received some little credit 
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as a critic in another department of our literature,” 
and with pleasing self-assurance quotes, like Private 
Miles O’Reilly, the editorials he has written for news- 
papers. Of the style thus forced upon our regard, 
we must admit that it bears few traces of the “ classic 
and academical,” though it is pompous and stilted 
to the last degree; and is, in fact, the most amusing 
feature of the hook. 

In his “ Footprints” Mr. Rees has collected some 
information which it is well enough to know, and 
has pointed out many needed reforms in postal man- 
agement, besides some in matters which he evidently 
knows nothing about. But if it were divested of its 
handbook-like smattering of erudition, and of its 
comments upon things which have as little to do with 
the post-offices as with original sin, it would be 
vastly improved. The operation would reduce the 
bulk of the volume from over 400 to 50 pages, or 


thereabouts—which would be an immense advantage 
to it. 


SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


MATHEW CAREY AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
Il. 
N 1793, Mr. Carey commenced bookselling and 
printing, on a small scale, in a small store. Not 
having full-bound books enough to fill the shelves, he 
supplied their place with spslling-books. For twenty- 
five years he was present, summer and winter, at the 
opening of his store, and was generally in it all day 
long. When the yellow fever raged in Philadelphia, 
in 1793, he was an active member of the committee 
of health, of which Stephen Girard was head, and 
wrote a “History of the Yellow Fever in 1798,” 
which passed through four editions, In 1796 he co- 
operated with Bishop White and half-a-dozen laymen 
to establish the first Sunday-school society in Ameri- 
ca, In the same year he was dragged into a paper 
war with William Cobbett, who then was a publisher 
in Philadelphia, and, attacking him in verse and 
prose in the “ Porcupiniad,” soon silenced him. 

From the first, Mr. Carey’s book-store, though 
small, was successful; but his struggle for independ- 
ence was prolonged and severe, because he published 
twice as many books as were necessary for the extent 
of his business, and his want of capital, causing him 
to incur debts to banks, long kept him down. He 
printed a large edition of “ Guthrie’s Geography ” (a 
most amusing as well as instructive book), in quarto, 
to the extent of 2,500 copies, at $12, with a folio atlas 
of forty or fifty maps, which was in advance of all 
the rest of “the trade” in America at the time. He 
produced, far superior to the London edition, 8,000 
copies of Goldsmith’s “ Animated Nature,” in four 
volumes octavo, at $10, doubling the original number 
of plates by using the chief part of the engravings of 
Buffon’s ‘“‘ Natural History.” But his great work was 
brought out in 1801, being 3,000 copies of the Bible 
in quarto, price $10. He paid a clergyman $1,000 to in- 
sert various additional references. He collated, to 
secure accuracy of text, four London, three Cam- 
bridge, three Oxford, six Edinburgh, and two Ameri- 
can Bibles, and produced a more correct letter-press 
than had ever been obtained. It was called the 
“standing edition,” because, stereotypes not having 
come into use, the entire volume was kept in type 
to supply the demand for reimpressions, In 1802 he 
was elected by the Senate of the state a director of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, and in June that year suc- 
ceeded in obtaining in New York a large mecting of 
the printers and booksellers of the United States, the 
object being, as at the great literary fairs in Frank- 
fort and Leipzic, to reciprocally buy, sell, and ex- 
change their respective publications. After four or 
five years’ experiment the project, which had not 
worked well, was abandoned. 

In 1814, Mr. Carey wrote and published the “ Olive 
Branch,” of which 10,000 copies were sold, the object 
being to harmonize the two antagonistic parties of 
the country. Edition after edition went off, fresh 
matter being constantly added. He published pam- 
phlets in favor of subjecting personal property to taxa- 
tion as well as real estate; also in favor of renewing 
the charter of the United States Bank. But his 
greatest achievement was a volume entitled ‘“ Vin- 
dicise Hibernice "—a powerful, searching, and tri- 
umphant vindication of the Irish people from the 





general slander of English writers, but especially of 
those who imputed massacre and murder to the Irish 
during the insurrection of 1641. The work was 
written with great rapidity, the production of one 
day being put into type on the next. Nearly all his 
quotations were from Protestant writers, and he gave 
their very words. It is an important historical com- 
position, and Mr. Carey’s power of arrangement was 
so defective that, as he himself tells, the cost of set- 
ting up the first edition was only $369, while, from 
the necessary transpositions and changes, he was 
charged for the alterations $1388. Mr. Mathew Carey’s 
last work of importance was published in 1822, being 
“Essays on Political Economy,” in which the leading 
idea is protection to native industry and manufactures, 
Mr. Duyckinck states that from 1819 to 1823 Mathew 
Carey published no less than fifty-nine separate pam- 
phlets in favor of a protective tariff, amounting to 
23,022 pages, and having an immense circulation. 

By this time Mathew Carey was in prosperous cir- 
cumstances. His business had gradually extended, 
until he became oxfe of the largest, and certainly was 
not the least enterprising and intelligent, of American 
booksellers, Following the fashion of the time, he 
had entered largely, with the advantage of a good 
education and discriminative judgment, into the re- 
publication of the best English books, 


Henry C. Carey, his son, born in December, 1793, 
was extremely well educated. His own and his 
father’s wish made the book business his own, and 
he entered the store at the early age of eight, read- 
ing and digesting many books, and thus unconscious- 
ly preparing himself for the authorship which was to 
be his self-devoted labor of later years, and the in- 
struction of a large and popular circle of readers and 
believers. On attaining his majority, in 1814, Mr. 
H. C. Carey became his father’s partner, and the firm 
was Carey & Son until 1821, when Mathew Carey re- 
tired, and the firm of Carey & Lea was formed—the 
partners being brothers-in-law. Mr. H. C. Carey 
remained leading partner when, in 1825, the firm of 
Carey, Lea & Carey was established—the junior part- 
ner being Mr. Edward Carey. In 1828 the firm sepa- 
rated into Carey & Lea and Carey & Hart. On the 
retirement of Henry C. Carey from the first of these 
houses, in 1836, Mr, Isaac Lea, the remaining partner, 
admitted his brother-in-law into partnership, and the 
firm of Lea & Blanchard was formed—subsequently 
Blanchard & Lea, but reduced to Henry C. Lea in 
1865 by Mr. Blanchard’s leaving the concern. The 
firm of Carey & Hart ranked very high among Ameri- 
can publishers; and among the distinctive works 
which it issued may be named the collection of co- 
temporary British essayists—Carlyle, Macaulay, Tal- 
fourd, Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Alison, Mackintosh, ete. 
—the publication of which in this country led to 
their issue in a collective form by the writers in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. Carey & Hart dealt liberally 
with native authors. About eleven years ago Carey 
& Hart retired, and Messrs, Jesse Parry & McMillan 
took their place at the southeast corner of Chestnut 
and Fourth Streets. In 1857 the panic-tempest which 
proved so fatal to many business men did not spare 
this new firm. 

The original business was greatly enlarged after 
H. C. Carey became his father’s partner, and was ex- 
tended by him into channels previously almost wholly 
unexplored. He it was who engrafted the medical 
branch upon the general business. In 1824 he estab- 
lished the system of trade sales, which has ever since 
been the great medium of exchange between Ameri- 
can publishers and booksellers. Before he quitted 
trade, Mr. H. C. Carey broke into authorship with an 
“Essay on the Rate of Wages,” in which it was 
shown that, besides probity and intelligence, he had 
inherited his father’s leading views on political econ- 
omy. From this work Frederic Bastiad copied its 
leading ideas, It has been translated into French, 
Italian, and Swedish. It was expanded (1837-40) 
into the “ Principles of Political Economy,” in three 
volumes octavo—decidedly and rationally anti-Mal- 
thusian. Perhaps Mr. Carey’s most important work— 
certainly that by which he is best known, and which 
has been translated into several foreign languages— 
is the “ Principles of Social Science” (1858-6v), in 
three volumes octavo, 

Henry ©. Lea, of the late house of Blanchard & 

















Lea, and grandson of Mathew Carey, is the only 
member of the family now in the book trade. In 
Sansom street, near Seventh, Mr. Lea has just erected 
a handsome building for the publication of original 
and foreign medical and surgical works. Chief among 
the former are the ‘Medical Lexicon, etc.,” of Dr. 
Robley Dunglison, of Philadelphia. Mr. Lea also 
publishes the “ American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences ” (quarterly), edited by Dr. Isaac Hays, and 


a monthly magazine, the “ Medical News and Li- 
brary.” 
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ART NOTES. 


OnE of the most poetic landscape painters of the pres- 
ent century, Watelet, has lately died at Paris. During 
his long and industrious life he instructed many pupils 
who afterwards achieved great renown. Among these 
were Delaroche, Carot, and Troyon. 


A cuRIotvs relic of antique art has lately reached 
Paris and been added to the treasures of the Louvre. It 
is known as the Amathante vase, weighs fifteen tons, 
and required a special combination of tackle to disem- 
bark it. This vase bears no inscription whatever to 
denote its antecedents, the sculptured bulls upon it 
alone testifying to its great antiquity by their peculiar 
style. It is not remarkable for elegance of form, and 
the material in which it is cut is described as being a 
gray, volcanic stone, coarse, and of very porous quality. 


THE Bryan Gallery, in the Cooper Institute, is closed 
for the present. As a place of resort for connoisseurs 
and lovers of art in general, this collection is, perhaps, 
the least known of any in the city. Like most American 
galleries professing to contain specimens of the “old 
masters,” it presents, of course, a large proportion of 
spurious trash, but there are a sufficient number of really 
good pictures in the collection to render it well worthy 
of a visit. 

THE “ London Art Journal” for June contains the fol- 


lowing notice of Bierstadt’s picture of the “ Rocky 
Mountains :” ; 


“The most important works that have come across the 
Atlantic to us have been principally landscapes, and that 
of which we have now to speak has not been surpassed 
by any of its predecessors. American artists work ac- 
cording to a scale larger than is usual with us ia Europe. 
The grandeur of their scenery so impresses the mind as 
to induce a feeling that justice can be done to it only in 
large pictures. At first sight there is no hesitation in 
pronouncing Bierstadt’s work a production of transcend- 
ent merit. What shortcomings soever may have de- 
tracted from the character of those that have preceded it 
to this country were the infirmities of a young but am. 
bitious school ; whereas in this there is a maturity o 
purpose, a command of means, which rank it as an essay 
modeled after the very best examples of the European 
schools. This is no disparagement to the reputation of 
an American painter until transatlantic art shall have 
made an impression in Europe. There is not a passage 
in the picture bearing reference to English art ; there is 
much of German feeling, with a strong bias towards 
French manner, but without servile imitation. The view 
has been taken from a verdant plain, on which stand afew 
wigwams, pleasantly called the village of Shoshone. But 
for these primitive dwellings, and the red population dis- 
tributed over the delicious va'ley, with its trees, water, and 
wonderful backing of grauit rocks, the scene would look 
more like the remembrance of a painter’s dream than 
anything real. It presents a section of the Wind River 
range of the Rocky Mountains, in the Nebraska country. 
On the right the small but verdant flat is bounded by a 
stream which, in its course, becomes the Rio Colorado. 
The vast current falls from the lowest ledges of the rocky 
wilderness, evidently the confluence of many headlong 
water-courses fed by the snows that enwreath the bases 
of the upper peaks of the range. The lower ridges are 
covered with verdure, but above these the eye traverses 
a region of naked stone, described with conceptions so 
grand as to convey impressions of vastness which must 
exceed the reality. It is a kind of landscape differing 
generally from European scenery. Were there even a 
similarity in the character of the lower part—the piles * 
of rock—the so-called mountains would point at once to 
a site far removed from Europe. The loftiest peak is 
called Mount Lander after, perhaps, General Lander, who. 
was encamped ‘i the Shoshone valley while surveying 
tlre country ; and it was, we believe, on this occasion 
that the artist had an opportunity of studying his sub- 
ject; we may accept, therefore, his description of Indian 
life and habits as correct. The entire pobulation is in 
movement. The event is the return of a hunting party, 
who have succeeded in killing a bear—a success of rare 
occurrence, if we may judge from the interest it excites, 
Thus the material is of no common order, and its best 
points are presented with an ability of which we have 
not seen. many parallels. ‘The nearér passages of the 
scene lie in shade, which is managed so as to give great 
force of effect, without either blackness or heaviness. 
The expression of spgce in the upper part of-the rock is 
perfectly natural; the entire absence of any trick of art, 
and the simplicity of the painting, induce forgetfulness of 
the painted surface.” 
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AUSTRIA IN A NEW ROLE. 

T last the old kingdom of Austria is coming in 

for a share of sympathy with those who reflect. 

She has had few friends outside of Russia now for a 

long time, and it was thought her conduct in the 

war of the Crimea had left her absolutely friendless. 

But now standing so gallantly to her rights, while 

beset by two young and hungry powers, with France, 

the terror of Europe, behind them, she elicits decided 
applause from gallery and pit. 

It reflects the greatest credit upon the powers that 
be in Austria that in all the preliminary moves of 
the great game which is opening, they should have 
so far gained the advantage over their adversaries 
that now, when the clash has come, Austria seems to 
the world to be resisting the wrongful aggressions of 
greedy and unrighteous ambition. Indeed, it must 
be said that the preliminary diplomacy has shown a 
decided superiority on the part of Austrian diplo- 
mats and left a very unusual impression of the sin- 
cerity of the Austrian spirit and the dignity and self- 
reliance with which they assert their rights. At the 
outset they had to encounter the Count de Bismark, 
at present the sole ruler of Prussian policy, who 
stands alone in either country for the comprehension 
of his genius, and who will yet raise Germany into a 
nation in spite of herself, and relieve her of the op- 
probrium and disgrace which her endless dissensions 
and divisions occasion. 

The question which their dispatches and diplomacy 
were to settle was: With which of the two powers 
should the sympathy of Germany, and especially of the 
great middle states, go? For themselves, war was in- 
evitable. The demands of Prussia in reference to Hol- 
stein were such as Austria never would yield and 

. Prussia never could abandon so long as Bismark 
lived with his grand plan of consolidation pos- 
sessing him. And so they skirmished for the 
sympathy of the middle states. It ended in the 
decided success of Austria, aided, to be sure, by 
the fear and jealousy which the great Prussian 
minister has excited among the lesser powers, 
but also in spite of their decided sympathy with 
the Prussian people as a distinctively German people, 
The Austrian minister, indeed, became so confident 
of his success in exposing the ambition and injustice 
of the Prussian claim that he was willing and pro- 
posed to submit to the German Diet the whole ques- 
tion which divided them, which, when refused by 
Prussia, left no doubt where the middle states would 
be found in the final clash of arms. Indeed, Bis- 
mark so far forgot himself in his bitterness at. the 
issue that he threw away the gloves of diplomatic 
courtesy in his final dispatch and descended to right 
unprofessional abuse; a forgetfulness which merited 
the censure it has received, since ministers of state 
have in their keeping not only their own but also 
their nation’s reputation for courtesy and dignity. 

The fruit of the contest to Austria was the alliarite 
of the large middle states, with a combined force of 
nearly 150,000 men. It then became the turn of the 
French Emperor to enter the arena with a very plaus- 
ible scheme for a congress of nations to settle amica- 
bly the differences between Austria, Italy, and Prus- 
sia. It had a very fair seeming ; but certainly no one 
of the great European ministers who would represent 

_ their various sovereigns at that congress was deceived 
in it for a moment. Once before, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, when Italy was making claim 
to Austrian territory, had a similar proposal emanated 
from the same quarter—to submit the whole matter 
to the compromises and bargainings of a European 
congress. On that former occasion, England, fore- 
seeing that Austria could not be expected to thus 
make a sacrificial offering of herself to the knives of 
a horde of her greedy neighbors, refused to sanction 
the convention of powers unless Austria freely ex- 
pressed her willingness to submit the whole question 
to the decision of the congress, thereby preparing 

_ the way for Austria to gracefully decline, which she 
made haste to do. 

It was thought England would not do less on the 





last occasion ; but times are changed, and now she fol- 
lows in the train of the great Emperor, and cannot be 
made to differ from him when the trumpets of war 
are sounding, whether Mexico or Austria is to be his 
victim. In such a position was Austria placed, since 
all but she had acquiesced in the proposal, that it 
seemed to all the world that the crowned heads of 
Europe were waiting together for Austria to join 
them, that they might, like a band of brothers, peace- 
fully sit down together and figure the whole difficulty 
out without the least trouble, or any of the cruel sac- 
rifice of blood and money which had seemed so in- 
evitable. The cunning Emperor was not far from 
winning for his Prussian and Italian allies the sym- 
pathy which they had lately lost in their diplomatic 
contests with Austria. This latter power, though 
obliged to take such a position in reference to the 
proposed congress as amounted substantially to a re- 
fusal on her part to enter it, yet conveyed her declina- 
tion in so felicitous and able a state paper as turned 
the tables most unexpectedly upon Napoleon, for it 
demonstrated the refusal of Austria to be so reason- 
able as to cast suspicion upon the good faith of him 
who proposed it, and indeed exposed the proposition 
in its true light as a scheme of the French Emperor to 
have a hand in the redistribution of scattered prov- 
inces and the rectification of national boundaries 
which the compromise of conflicting claims would 
necessarily give rise to. Count Mensdorff, indeed, 
hesitated not to say plainly that Austria would not 
enter a congress of powers to discuss the question of 
her own dismemberment and submit it to a vote of 
greedy kings. 

She must first know that ancient rights and ancient 
treaties were to be considered law by that convention, 
and then she would join in the efforts at conciliation. 
But to the caprice of rivai kings, with their trading 
dispositions, she did not choose to submit the question 
of the division and parceling out of the Austrian do- 
minions. And no stateman in Europe, we presume to 
say, ever saw any other possible result of the proposed 
convention. 

Only the Emperor saw the opportunity to cast the 
odium of refusing a peaceful solution of the difficulty 
upon Austria, and England seconded his efforts, un- 
wittingly to be sure, but led by her mercenary spirit, 
which fears war more than it regards national honor. 
The attempt so signally failed that the proposition 
which the Emperor had sent out so smooth and well- 
rounded with apparent fairness and good intentions 
collapsed when pricked by the logic of the Austrian 
minister and came back exposed as an ambitious 
scheme for the territorial aggrandizement of his em- 
pire of France, The reticent Emperor was placed in 
so disagreeable a light that he felt called upon to break 
the silence and secrecy under which he is accustom- 
ed to vail his plans and thoughts, and disavow the 
intention of ever adding to the territorial possessions 
of France except as a compensation to her for equal 
aggrandizement of her neighbors. The modest, high- 
toned Emperor could not bear the thought of his 
over-reaching any one, and seemed hurt at the sus- 
picion. 

It is a bright feather in the cap of Count Mensdorff 
to have so happily and ably stated his case as to have 
forced the wiliest of the wily into a position where a 
vindication was necessary from him who never gives 
reasons for his conduct to any one, 

With this tilt ended the peaceful preliminary con- 
tests and the clash of arms has succeeded. Of the 
questions which lie at the bottom of the war and the 
real rights of the case, we do not speak. We are 
rather calling attention to the distinguished ability 
with which Austrian affairs are conducted. The 
world has yet to realize that Austria in 1848 
awoke from the stupor which had possessed her like 
a nightmare for half a century, and is gradually 
shaking herself free. For long previous to that time 
Prince Metternich ruled and ruined Austria with his 
old-time expedients, blind to the new principles that 
were taking possession in a greater or less degree of 
every other power in Europe; but the shock of a great 
revolution shook him and his puppet king from their 
thrones and brought to Austria Francis Josepli and 
a constitution which recognized the nineteenth centu- 
ry as a fact. 

It is not difficult to trace the effects of the new 





régime, Hungary best illustrates it. Then she was 
“poor bleeding rebellious Hungary ;” now, with loyal 
acclamations, she sends defiance to Austria’s foes and 
rallies immense armies to fight them. We call Austria 
bankrupt, but we have taught a new lesson of the 
capabilities of a nation for carrying debts. And 
Austria’s debt is proportionately but half our own, 
being but about 45, while oursis nearly 100 dollars per 
capita, The coming year will determine whether 
she shall be curtailed and lessened in her dignity 
and power or not; but if Prince Swartzenberg and 
Marshal Benedek sustain the cause of Austria in the 
field with the same ability that her ministers have 
displayed in the cabinet, it will be strange if victory 
does not fly with the Austrian eagles. Thus far, to 
be sure, such has not been the case, and, on the con- 
trary, she seems overmatched ; but it is premature to 
predict her overthrow before the two armies have met 
in a grand pitched battle. When that event shall 
happen, and it is certainly not far distant, the issue 
will be tried, and perhaps settled, of the relative posi- 
tion of Austria and Prussia in a united Germany. 








DRUNKENNESS AMONG WOMEN. 


TEARS ago every house had its sideboard covered 
with liquors, of which all who entered were 
invited to partake. Not to offer and not to accept 
the social glass would have been deemed equally in- 
hospitable. The temperance excitement, caused by 
the Washingtonians, although it did not accomplish 
all that its originators expected, certainly did banish 
the liquors from many sideboards, and for a while it 
was quite fashionable not to drink. The Maine law 
discussion succeeded the Washingtonian furor and 
also failed in its extreme objects, but greatly assisted 
the temperance cause. The hard-drinking times 
passed away. A glass or two of wine at dinner was 
the extent of fashionable drinking. Of course, upon 
certain festival occasions this limit was exceeded; 
but within a few years it has been considered unfash- 
ionable to drink deeply, even on New Year’s Day, 
and the remark, “I never touch wine before dinner,” 
was the proper formula for a gentleman during his 
round of calls. 


We regret to say that the reform thus happily in- 
augurated has been recently interrupted and by the 
very persons who are most interested in having it 
progress, Drinking is again becoming fashionable, 
and the ladies are responsible for this retrogression, 
Two weeks ago we had occasion to notice the preva- 
lence of drinking among ladies at our watering- 
places; but it is not alone at the watering-places that 
the ladies thus indulge. At their own homes, at the 
stores, and at those public nuisances called ladies’ 
restaurants they are accustomed to drink liquors, 
The sight of a tipsy or intoxicated woman is not un- 
common at the sea-side and it is by no means extra- 
ordinary upon Broadway. We have the best author- 
ity for stating that some of the most elegant ladies 
of our leading cities will pass this summer not at 
Saratoga or Newport, as usual, but at an asylum for 
inebriates. And we assert upon the same authority 
that the vice of fashionable drinking is now more 
prevalent among the ladies than among the gentle- 
men of this country. 


In support of these statements instances of the 
most distressing character have been brought to our 
notice. Some women trace their degradation to a 
natural appetite for spirits, and others to a habit 
formed during a long illness, when they were ordered 
to drink liquors as a tonic, Once developed, the 
taste seems less controllable in women than in men. 
The ladies drink in secret. They have private bot- 
tles hidden about the house, in spite of the vigilance 
of doctors, nurses, husbands, and fathers. Certain 
dress-makers make it a point to furnish their custom- 
ers with drink, and some of the most fashionable 
maisons des modes are, in fact, fashionable drinking 
houses, In some stores bottles of wine are also kept 
on hand for lady shoppers, and in others the, mer- 
chants allow their boys to be sent to the nearest bar- 
room for liquor when ladies desire it. At the so- 
called ladies’ restaurants all sorts of fancy drinks are 
as freely ordered by and supplied to women as creams 
and ices used to be, and anybody who will take the 
trouble to visit one of these resorts may see well- 
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dressed, fashionable ladies enter unattended and call 
for liquors at all hours of the day. 

These are startling facts; but there are others still 
more surprising and equally true. Our fashionable 
female drinkers do not care so much for wines and 
claret punches and sherry-cobblers, They can obtain 
such beverages at dinner or at evening parties, and 
when left to themselves they prefer stronger spirits. 
Whisky and brandy are the favorite drinks with these 
ladies. It may be true that a woman is very far gone 
upon the downward road when she can order and 
drink such stimulants in a public saloon; but still 
hundreds of women in our best society do this every 
day. Some of the saloons which they frequent do not 
have the stronger liquors upon the bill-of-fare, but a 
neat little sign which reads, “ If you do not see what 
you want, ask for it,” gives the hint to the initiated. 
In dress-makers’ bills the significant item “ small trim- 
mings” often covers up the expense of liquors which 
the lady has ordered through the modiste who pan- 
ders to her vitiated taste. At the watering-places a 
bribe to the waiter procures a secret supply of liquor, 
which, by the connivance of the landlord, is charged 
as “extra luncheons,” Thus the poor infatuated 
women find no difficulty in obtaining the means of 
intoxication, and often the man of business, engrossed 
with his cares and thoughtlessly unsuspicious of the 
serpent that has crept into his Eden, discovers to his 
horror that his wife or daughter has become a con- 
firmed drunkard and that all his efforts to reform her 
are utterly useless, 

If we could unroof the houses of this and other 
cities we would exhibit to the reader instances of 
female intoxication that make angels weep. Mothers 
of families are breaking the hearts of their husbands 
and daughters by this vice. Girls of eighteen, the 
daughters of our most respectable merchants, have 
been seen grossly intoxicated in Broadway stages and 
upon the public streets. Many a home, apparently 
most elegant and attractive, is rendered a perfect pan- 
demonium by one of the lady inmates through this 
weakness. The belles at fashionable watering-places, 
this summer, who sit upon the piazzas late at night 
and think it very amusing to be made “funny” by 
drinking with gentlemen, little know the fate that is 
in store for them. The painted courtesans who flaunt 
into low groggeries and nerve themselves for their 
foul vocation by glasses of gin are hardly so much to 
be pitied as these respectable ladies who secretly in- 
dulge the same craving for stimulants, but who are 
unable to conceal the effects of their indulgences, 
The courtesan has fallen so low that her drinking can 
only injure herself; but the respectable woman brings 
disgrace and shame upon her family, her friends, and 
the circle in which she moves, From cases which 
have come to our knowledge we learn that no superi- 
ority of intellect or of social position is sufficient to 
guard a lady against this vice. The loving remon- 
strances of relatives, the best prescriptions of physi- 
cians, the prayers and advice of pastors, the agonies 
of remorse, and the strictest resolutions of reform are 
ineffectual to overcome an appetite that grows by 
what it feeds upon. The artificial life of most Amer- 
ican women and the exhaustion that follows their 
reckless disregard of the rules of health create the 
necessity for stimulants, and when the habit of in- 
dulgence is once formed the inebriate asylum seems 


O people ought better to understand the value 

of time and its most advantageous employment 

than Americans. Yet we seem to be growing as 

prosy and long-winded as Englishmen. The very 

men who in business show the most hurry and drive, 

become, when so situated that business is out of the 
question, most intolerable inflictions. 

The war, by furnishing a new theme, has been the 
occasion of rendering the community unhappy by 
subjecting it to the ravages of bores. Poems, his- 
tories, political theories, fictions, speeches about it— 
all these are less insufferable because from them there 
is a way of escape in the mere refusal to have any- 
thing to do with them. But the returned soldier is 
a very different thing. The returned soldier is a be- 
ing to whom you are indebted, whom every consider- 
ation of patriotism and gratitude obliges you to treat 


with marked courtesy and listen to with all deference. 


brim .with anecdotes of daring achievements which 
frequent narration has taught him to believe, and he 
loses no opportunity to remove the plug from his 
eloquence and inundate you remorselessly. It mat- 
ters not where you encounter him—in hotel or par- 
lor or car or stage-coach, at home or abroad—you 
must endure to hear by the hour the incidents of 
Chickahominy and Gettysburg and Sherman’s march 
and Petersburg, while all the while you wish, as you 
never did before, that there had been no war, if only 
that you might be free to deal with brainless and 
loquacious nuisances purely on their own merits. 

Everything is becoming long. Each story that we 
hear from ancient ladies, respecting incidents that 
happened in their youth or in the times of our remote 
ancestors, or to dear friends of distant relatives or 
forgotten acquaintances, and about which we know 
less the further it proceeds—each of these seems to be 
longer than any we ever heard before, and still to be 
capable of infinite expansion. 

The people that share your seat in the railroad car 
are as long as the ride, and expect you not only to 
remain awake and manifest interest, but at intervals 
to howl pertinent comments upon their narratives. 
Books are growing inordinately long and unrea- 
sonably numerous, yet you are expected to have read 
them and to be able to talk about them. Even let- 
ters whose real subject might be disposed of in half 
a dozen lines, sprawl over as many pages, and are 
cross-lined upon the earlier ones. As to political 
speeches and resolutions, public meetings, college 
commencements, anniversary celebrations, and ser- 
mons, there is an irresistible longing on each occasion 
that you find that you have survived the ordeal to 
say et cetera, and so end the trial for evermore. 

Cid Hamete Benengeli showed a knowledge and re- 
spect for human nature which all succeeding writers 
and talkers should emulate, when he directed the at- 
tention of his readers to the fact that he had recount- 
ed the exploits of Don Quixote “in no more words 
than are sufficient to express them; and since he re- 
strains and confines himself within these narrow 
limits of the narration, though with ability, genius, 
and understanding sufficient to treat of the whole 
universe, he desires his pains may not be undervalued, 
but that he may receive applause not for what he 
writes, but what he bas omitted to write.” How 
many writers are there in the present day in whose 
applause mankind would join heartily if only they 
would omit inflicting themselves any further upon 
the public! Henry I. also set anotable example when 
he promoted Roger le Poer from a starvation curacy 
at Caen to be his private chaplain, and eventually to 
the bishopric of Salisbury and the highest preferment 
in church and state, as a reward for the celerity with 
which he dispatched the service. Even the broad- 
cast conferring of D.D’s. might be pardonable if the 
recipients were only men who, aware that brevity is 
the soul not only of wit but of any forcible impres- 
sion, compressed into a few minutes the gist of the 
crude, half-digested sentiments thinly diffused over 
an intolerably tedious hour. 

Writers are almost as derelict as talkers and speak- 
ers, About half that is written need never have been 
said at all, and so is manifestly an outrage. And as 
to the remainder, it is set forth in about double the 
necessary number of words, and thereby produces 
about half the desired impression, if it is read at all. 
In probably two-thirds of the articles sent for publi- 
cation in TnE Rounp TABLE our first operation is to 
detach from the context the first two or three pages 
which are devoted to a needless introduction or an 
irrelevant anecdote; then they must be curtailed of 
& ponderous conclusion which the writer has perpe- 
trated long after his legitimate subject was exhausted. 
In most of the periodical writing of the day it is easy 
to perceive either that the same thing has been done 
or, not having, ought to have been done. In nearly 
every sermon, book, or speech it is readily seen that 
by a little more thorough preparation the same things 
could have been said in half as many words, and 
that the speaker or writer has economized his own 
time at the expensé of the time and patience of the 





And the returned soldier, being fully aware of this 
state of the case, has become a vessel filled to the 
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Ir is refreshing in these days of excessive and indiffer. 
ent novel-writing, when Miss Braddon is captivating her 
legion of readers by stories of bigamy and adultery ; 
when Mrs. Wood is maundering over dull crimes, not the 
least of which, so far as she herself is concerned, is the 
ignorance of grammar which stares one in the face in all 
her books; when Mr. Trollope is paying clumsy atten- 
tion to the hearts of innumerable young ladies who 
don’t know their cwn mind ; when Mr. Reade is writing 
“ Griffith Gaunt ;’ when Mr. Dickens is little better than 
a caricaturist of character, though certainly a humorous 
one,—in this epoch of novels of all sorts, good, bad, and 
indifferent, it is refreshing, we say, to return to the great 
master, Thackeray, as one can hardly help doing, since 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are bringing out his works in 
installments of several volumes at atime. Their latest 
issues are, “ Vanity Fair,” in three volumes, and “The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond” and “The Book of Snebs,” 
in one. With the exception of “The Newcomes,” which, 
in our private opinion, is the greatest novel ever written, 
Thackeray has done nothing better than “ Vanity Fair,” 
which we take to be superior in form to all his later 
novels, being as compact and harmonious a story as can 
well be imagined. The character of Becky Sharp is a 
great addition to the not over-crowded gallery of genuine 
English characters—how great the reader may satisfy 
himself by comparing it with any and all later attempts 
to paint a bad woman, notably so the clumsy one of Mr. 
Edmund Yates in his last novel, “ Running the Gaunt- 
let.” Thackeray himself generally considered “ Vanity 
Fair” his best book, and Mr. James Hannay tells us that 
he admired the scene in which Rawdon Crawley, after 
leaving the sponging-house, returned home suddenly and 
found his cara sposa, Becky, and his dear friend, Lord 
Steyne, with a little dinner laid out before them, where- 
upon he gave his lordship a sound thrashing, as no reader 
of “ Vanity Fair” can ever forget. ‘It was all done be- 
fore Rebecca could interpose. She stood there trembling 
before him. She admired her husband, strong, brave, 
and victorious.” ‘When I wrote that passage,” said 
Thackeray to Mr. Hannay, who had complimented him 
on it, “I slapped myself on the knee, and said it wasa 
stroke of genius,” or words to that effect. And it was, 
but not a greater one than the terrible ending of the 
chapter in which the battle of Waterloo is described. 
“ No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled 
miles away. The darkness came down on the field and city, 
and Amelia was praying for George, who was lying on his 
face dead, with a bullet through his heart.” For “The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond,” we have always thought it the 
sweetest and ripest of all Thackeray’s minor novels—full 
of characteristic wit and humor, and.with one touch of 
pathos which is the most delicious thing that he ever 
wrote. It is almost impossible to read it without tears, 
Mrs. Titmarsh, the wife of the hero, who has been ruined 
in business in a small way, goes to the house of a lady 
to nurse her child, having just before lost her own. 
“*Poor thing !’ says my lady, taking Mrs. T.’s hand very 
kindly, ‘she seems very young. How old are you, my 
dear?’ ‘Five weeks and two days’ says your wife, sob- 
bing. Mrs. Horner burst into a laugh, but there wasa 
tear in my lady's eyes, for she knew what the poor thing 
was a-thinking of.” Poor Mrs. Titmarsh! An enlarged 
comment on this ‘“‘touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin” is the speech of Constance, with 
which we take leave for the present of our later Shakes- 
peare: 

“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form: 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief? 
Fare you well ; had you such loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 

O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure!” 

THE July number of the “North American Review” 
contains, among other papers, a very readable one on 
the great Hindu epic, “The Mahabharata,” of which it 
gives a clear and succinct analysis, which was much 
needed, since there has never been a complete translation 
of it in any European language, and but a few versions 
of separate passages and episodes in English, the best 
known being by the Rev. Henry Hart Milman. One of 
these episodes, which the writer of the paper in the 
“North American” appears to think the finest in the 
poem, is the story of Nola and Damayanti, of which a 





hundreds or thousands at his mercy. 








prose version may be found in one of the later volumes 


Shomer Bicbeeret mie ee eS. 
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of “ Putnam’s Magazine.” A complete translation of “ The 

- Mahabharata” may be looked for from the pen of M. Hip- 
polyte Fauche, the learned translator of the “ Gita-Govin- 
da,” the poetical works of Kalidasa, and of the “ Rama- 
yana.” It is expected to fill sixteen volumes (the poem, 
by the way, is about ten times as long as the “ Iliad”), of 
which the first has already been published. Another 
good paper in “ The North American ” is on “ Sumptuary 
Laws,” which are handled with a freedom that is re- 
freshing in New England. Speaking of the laws of 
Lycurgus, the writer quotes from Schiller, and evi- 
dently approves of his dictum: “The first condition 
of the moral beauty of actions is freedom of the will; 
and this freedom is gone as soon as it is attempted to en- 
force moral virtue by legal punishments.” Touching on 
the age of Pericles, which was renowned above all others 
for progress in arts, he says it certainly witnessed no de- 
cline in arms. ‘Luxury indeed tends to enervate; but 
luxury is far from being a measure of culture and refine- 
ment. On the contrary, the luxurious spirit has hardly 
been more corrupting to morals than to taste. But the 
puritanical temper forgets that there is danger on the 
other side, too—a danger from rudeness and hardness, not 
less than from the tendency to sensualism; and that 
danger, moreover, is the element in which all noble char. 
acters are to be matured. One of the last to be suspected 
of any effeminacy either in life or doctrine, Fichte, says: 
‘« Hsthetic feeling (Sinn) is not virtue, but it is a prepa- 
ration for virtue. It makes the soil ready; and when 
morality comes in, it finds half the work, namely, eman- 
cipation from the bonds of sense, already accomplished 
(Sittenlehre, § 31). Somewhat in the same spirit, per- 
haps, Burke declared that to take from vice all its 
coarseness was to take away half its evil.” Another 
passage, apropos to the Maine liquor law, is to this effect . 
“‘The state may protect itself and citizens against fla- 
grant acts of violence, injustice, and disorder ; but it may 
not therefore punish those private habits and indulgen- 
ces which sometimes lead to violence. Drunkenness is 
a sin, but it is not a crime. The state hasa right to 
punish a drunken man for assault, but not for his drunk- 
enness. And this is no quibble, but a distinction of vital 
importance. Every man, because he is a member of 
some community, exerts an influence on that community 
for good er evil, according to his peculiar endowments 
and opportunities; and in this sense no private act is 
without its public results. But what intolerable inter- 
ference with personal and domestic freedom, should the 
officers of law assume to correct every departure from 
strict morality, should they, in other words, treat every 
sinasacrime!” Thisis a good doctrine, and we hope 
New England will profit by it in a great many ways. 


Mr. F. Josepavs Cook sends us this poem from Ticon- 
deroga. It is spirited and enthusiastic, but not up to the 
mark as blank-verse, which Mr. Cook should study 
through its masters, as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Tennyson in this century, and Akenside in the last. 

RETURNING TO THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Hail to you, stately mounts, my own: my soul 

Feeds on your forms ; your hight gives hight unto 

My thoughts; my heart doth build itself upon 

Your breadth ; your vastness, famished, I devour, 
Grow 8 rong thereby, elate and firm, high-souled, 

And grandly, gladly, graveas ye. From morn 

Till eve and eve till morn I feed upon 

Your kingly company. Who dare be weak, 

Or fail, or worship not, with ye? Your souls 

Speak vastness, power, bold frankness, liberty, 

Grand foresight, awe, long patience, massive calm, 
And love that bursts all bonds and bides all storm. 
And thousand graces in your endless woods, 

God working in ten thousand solitudes, 

Your crowns of fir, your rocks, your glens, your floods, 
And all your ever-changing woods, your birds, 

Your tripping deer, your mines, your moss-hung caves, 
Your springs, your golden paths, health-giving air, 
Your sounding naves, your oracles of prayer, 

Your mid-heaven, toil-won hights that lift the soul, 
And vision less to eye than heart unroll, 

T love, I love: your mysteries I know, 

Night, day ; morn, eve; flood, fire; storm, calm; sun, snow: 
Oh God be praised who buildeth mountains so! 


THE following poem comes to us from Hamilton, Madi- 
son County, New York: 
SIBYLLA LAMIA. 
I. 
Beyond its noon the day had sped ; 
* The sibyl, by her window lone, 
Listened to the endless moan 
Of the ocean’s monotone. 
She held a book as if she read, 
But wearily she raised her head— 
“On the salt air it is blown,” 
Mourafully she said. 
Il. 
** Before the written page I see- 
That bloody rock above the tide, 


And in my ears rings terribly, 
Though love and hope forbidden be, 
Yet, O cruel heart of pride, 
Death remains tu met 
Ir. 


** And have I then a cruel heart, 

Or do its pulses coldly flow, 
Proudly deigning not to show 
Pity for another’s woe ? 

So young, from all to live apart! 

But though I have a cruel heart, 
Often, often, well I know, 

Bitter tears will start. 

IV. 

“The maidens pass me by and ray, 
‘In truth, most lovely and most wise, 
But Leander’s body lies 
Where the wheeling sea-gull cries.’ 

And the young men turn away— 

*She is more beautiful than day, 

But look not within her eyes, 

They to death betray.’ 

v. 
“Yet, when a wounded bird in pain 





He, of all the most severe, 

Marked it lightly with a sneer. 

Am Isocruel? None complain 

They sought the sibyl’s aid in vain. 

Bat the ringing at my ear 
Comes and comes again. 

VI. 

“Ah me! could not thy love have taught 
That love does not at bidding wait? 
And to find a lie too late— 

Was not death a better fate ? 
Love—Love—a word that I have caught, 
But on my tongue it meaneth naught; 

Or it means what I should hate, 

8o with horror fraught. 

vil. 

** Apollo, thou my lips hast pressed : 
And was it that thy touch divine 
Banished from thy holy shrine 
Any meaner love than thine ? 

But with immortal vision blest, 

I feel by future years oppressed, 

For their sadness all is mine, 

And I long for rest.” 

Cc. E. 8. 


Messrs. Hurp & HovcuTon will publish on the 1st 
of August their long-announced edition of the works of 
Lord Macaulay, beginning with his “History of Eng- 
land ;” Mr. Carpenter’s “ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln,” which ought to attract as much 
attention as Dr. Craven’s book on the prison-life of his 
tival, Mr. Jefferson Davis; and Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
“Venetian Life,” which is exceedingly well spoken of 
by the best English journals. They havealso in prepar- 
ation, as we have before mentioned, the miscellaneous 
poems of Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, which show 
the many sides of his genius, a rich one, we cannot but 
think, the critic of “The North American Review” to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 

WE last week published a poem of George Arnold’s 
which we thought ought to have had a place in the per- 
manent collection. Below we give another of equal 
merit, which was written for this paper: 

SEA-SHORE FANCIES, 


fr. 


O pleasant waters, rippling on the sand, 
Green and pellucid as the beryl-stone, 
With crested breakers heaving toward the land, 
Chanting their ceaseless breezy monotone, 
What snowy little feet at girlish play 
Have ye not kissed on Newport's beach to-day ? 


It. 


O waves, that fozm around yon lonely rock, 
Boding the distant storm with hoarser roar, 
Has not some ship, beneath the tempest’s shock, 

Gone down, a piteous wreck, to rise no more? 
Lost in the mighty billows’ wash and sway, 


poem : 


| 
i 
Once to my eyelids called a tear, | 


Vv. 


O sea of life, whose waters heave and roll, 

Ye lave sad wrecks and joyous youthful forms, 
Ye bring sweet fragrance to the weary soul, 

And chill it with the breath of icy storms ; 
Here on the shore we smile and weep and pray— 

O waves, cleanse all our sins from us to-day ! 


THERE is a very tender and sad feeling in this little 


AWAKENING. 


Lost Youth! for thee I may not grieve, 
Though vainly spent: 
Nor would I idly ask reprieve 
For years that failed in high intent ; 
Hope’s vervain mingleth dying scent 
With passion’s roses, drooping pale ; 
Wilt thou, unpitying Time, relent 
For things so frail? 


Somewhat I mourn the early gift 
I learned to wrong, 
That made the hours of silence drift 
Less sadly by, on tides of song; 
I might have gained the currents strong 
That move to thought’s profounder streams, 
But that on lotus-isles too long 
I dreamed vain dreams. 


Well, let it go; not much the loss 
Of sad refrains 
When all the world is swept across 
By airs from master-singer’s strains ; 
A feebler song my soul diedains, 
It craves a voice of subtler key 
Than that which filled the smooth domains 
Of Fantasie. 


M. A.M. C, 
Hrap.oxe Hatt, North Point, Milwaukee. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue Rev. 8. W. Christophus has lately published a 
volume on “Hymn-Writers and their Hymns,” which 
contains a good deal of amusing literary gossip. As re- 
gards the history of hymnology, critical inquiries, he 
says, open some curious scenes. “The Wesleys are seen 
mending Herbert and Watts, Toplady and Madan are 
found hashing and recooking Charles Wesley. Some- 
body else is trying to improve Toplady. Heber makes 
free with Jeremy Taylor. Montgomery is altering and 
altered. Keble and Milman and Alford are all pinched 
and twisted and re-dressed in turn. Among all these 
menders, John Wesley was perhaps one of the best. He 
was positively sure that nobody could mend his own 
hymns; but he was not scrupulous in mending other 
people’s.” Mr. Christophus finds, or thinks he does, in 
some of the old rhythmical fragments which have come 
to us from very early times the remains of the hymns 
which Pliny says the Christians used to say at sunrise 
“to Christ as a God.” That hymns should be handed 
down from generation to generation is the most natural 
thing in the world, considering the sacredness which at- 
taches to them ; that they should go the world over, fly- 
ing before Christianity like the mythical dove, is equally 
natural ; and the same hymn is, therefore, found in many 
different lands, and but slightly changed. Dr. Pomeroy 
recognized Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages” in the unknown 
tongue of an Armenian congregation at Constantinople. 
The notions of Clemens Alexandrinus appear in the 
hymns of Wesley, and Mr. Christophus finds the thoughts 
of the Bishop of Ken in Gregory Nazianzen. Speaking 
of John Wesley and his laughable arrogance, Mr. 
Christophus says: “Never did author more decidedly 
assert his own claims and powers, or more strikingly ad- 
vertise the virtue of his own pages. Read the notice on 
the title-page of his remarkable ‘Pocket Dictionary’: 
‘N.B.—The author assures you he thinks this the best 
English dictionary in the world.’” 

Pror. PLumpTre, the translater of ‘ Sophocles,” has 
,just published a volume of poems under the title of 
“Master and Scholar,” which contains a fine tribute to 
Mr. Gladstone : 

A VOICE FROM OXFORD, 





What gallant hearts have ye not stilled to-day? 
Ill, 


O dancing breakers, fresh from other seas 
Whereon the lingering, loving sunshine smiles, 
Your spray is fragrance, on the fragrant breeze 
Borne from the spice-groves of those palmy islea 
Where dusky maids make merriment alway— 
ave ye not laved their perfect forms to-day ? 


IV. 


O tossing billows, come ye from afar 
Where over ice-fields the aurora beams, 
Dimming the radiance of the northern star 
That through the lengthened night of winter gleams 





Foaming surf and waters wide, 
Speechless faces at my side; 


| Upon the toppling icebergs, grim and gray— 
| Have ye not lashed their frozen sides to-day ? 


On, noblest statesman, thou of all our time, 
| On to the tasks that lie before thee still, 
| To guide, control, raise, purify the will 
Of toiling millions in their manhood’s prime. 
i Thy flight soars high above the cloudy clime 
j Where dull tradition holds her wonted sway, 
| And those who haunt the twilight hate the day, 
And fear and sloth still lag behind the time. 
We mies thee now, but England owns her son, 
Tried in the fire that purifies the gold. 
Ours is the loss, but thou hast nobly won; 
Then on, be brave, the future’s scroll unfold, 
And, as the months of ordered progress run, 
From out thy treasures bring forth new and old. 


Prof. Plumtre’s volume is published in this country by 
Mr. Alexander Strahan. 
THE wonderful ignorance of the English concerning 
this country and its great men was exemplified in a late 
‘number of “Once a Week,” which contained some 
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pleasant reminiscences of Franklin, and a few items in 
* relation to his movements, political and otherwise. These 
facts, for instance, are new to us: 

“A few days afterward he embarked with Richard at 
Havre for America, and, as is more generally known as a 
matter of history, upon his return to Philadelphia was 
elected governor of that state, and shortly afterward 
President of the United States of America.” 

Tue late financial panic, the impending war, and other 
causes too numerous to mention, are having a depressing 
effect on the book-trade in England, the number of books 
in the press growing smali by degrees, and several peri- 
odicals, among others the “Shilling Magazine,” giving 
up the ghost. 

A FRENCH journalist lately crowded three blunders 
into a couple of lines in an enthusiastic mention of Wolfe’s 
“Barial of Sir John Moore,” which he described as “ that 
noble monody of Sir Thomas More, the celebrated Irish 
poet, beginning ‘ We left him aione-in his glory.’” This 
is almost as good as the French Academy’s definition of a 
crab, and its scientific correction by Cuvier. 


THE object which Victor Hugo proposed to himself in 
writing “ The Toilers of the Sea” is thus explained by 
him in a recent letter to a friend: 

“T sought to glorify labor, will, devotion—everything 
which makes man great. I wished to demonstrate the 
most implacable of abysses in the heart, and that what 
escapes the sea does not escape woman. I wished to 
demonstrate that in questions of love Do Everything is 
vanquished by Do Nothing—Gilliatt by Ebenezer. I 
sought to demonstrate that to will and to comprehend 
suffice even to the atom to triumph over the most for- 
midable of despots, the infinite.” 

Mr. Dion L. BovucrcauLT has made a great success 
in Paris with “‘ Jean la Poste,” his translation of “ Arrah 
Na Pogue,” which is now running at the Gaité; the 
critics agreeing that no French dramatists could have 
succeeded nearly so well in placing such entertaining 
scenes of Irish life on the French stage. The most popular 
part of the play is the dance at the wedding, with which, 
by the way, Mr. Boucicault himself has but little to do 
in his dramatic capacity. 

THE members of the press in this country are not in 
the habit of using choice language towards each other 
in their little fallings out, but really they outdo us in 
England in the matter of personalities. “The Flaneur” 
of the Star, for instance, was lately accused of riding a 
“seedy hack” in Rotten Row by the editor of the Pall. 
Mal! Gazette, who drives a“ neat but unpretending brougb-. 
am,” whereupon the Flineur responded, and partly to 
this effect: : 

“They know perfectly well that I never expressed the 
sentiments which they ascribe to me in regard to Rotten 
Row; but it is the tendency of Capt. Shandon’s ‘ aristo- 
cratic’ style, when it cannot answer argument, to employ 
vituperation, and an anonymous writer can safely insult 
one whose »om-de-plume has never been used as a mask. 
The Pall.Mall journalist says that when he sees a ‘ gal- 
loping snob’ in the Row he shall say, ‘ There goes “ The 
Fianeur” of the Jorning Star!’ I can only remark that, 
whenever I meet a gentleman speaking the truth, I shall 


at once know that he is nut the editor of the Pall-Mall 
Gazette.” 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. H. T. TocKERMAN is about to enjoy the honor of 
a reprint in England, Mr. John Camden Hotten announc- 
ing a volume by him under the title of “The Table- 
Talker ; a Series of Essays on Puns, Authors, Pictures, 
Doctors, Holidays, Actors,” with an introduction by Dr. 
Doran, 





Mr. E, C. STEDMAN has a prose paper in the July num- 
ber of the “ North American Review” on “ Recent Eng- 
lish Poetry.” 

Mr. EMERSON is revising his late course of lectures for 
speedy publication. 

Mr. LoNGFELLOW has contributed handsomely from 
his abundance to the sufferers by the Portland fire. 

“GaiL HAMILTON” has a brother, a General Dodge, 
who is running as Congressman from the fifth district of 
Towa. 

Mr. CHanues Kinasuery has a lecture on “Science” 
in the July number of “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 

Sm Jonn Bownrne contributes a sketch of the Hun- 
garian poet Petéfi, with some specimens of his poems, to 
the “New Monthly Magazine” for July. 

Mr. Henny KrinastEy commences a new novel in the 
July number of “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” The title is 
“Silcote of Silcotes.” 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE has a paper entitled ‘‘ Lotta 
Schmidt” in the July number of the “ Argosy.” 

THE chief English war-correspondents are: Mr. W. H. 
Russell, of the Times, who is with the Prussian army, 











and Mr. Sutherland Edwards, who is with the Austrian | 
army ; Mr. Edward Dicey, also with the same army ; Mr. 
G. L. M. Straus, who represents the Daily Telegraph, is 
with the Prussian army, while Mr. G. A. Sala attends to 
its interests in Venetia and thereabouts. 

Miss THACKERAY, the author of “ The Story of Eliza- 
beth,” commences a new tale, “The Village on the Cliff,” 
in the July number of the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD has finished his series of pa- 
pers on “Celtic Literature,” in the “Cornhill Maga- 
zine.” 


Mr. Mark LEMON is going “ Up and Down the London 
Streets” in “ London Society.” 

Mr. EpMuND YATES is writing “ Letters to Joseph” 
in the “ Temple Bar Magazine.” 


M. Victor Hugo was at Brussels at the last accounts. 


Pror, G. L. Crarg, of Queen’s College, Belfast, died 
recently, at the age of sixty-seven. He was well known 
as a writer by his “ Romance of the Peerage,” his “ His- 
tory of British Commerce,” “The English of Shakes- 
peare,” “ The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” 
the idea of which was suggested to him by Lord Brough- 
am, and by his magnum opus, “Sketches of the His- 
tory of Literature and Learning in England.” 

Sir GEorRGE Youne has edited for Moxon’s “ Minia- 
ture Poets” a selection from the poetical works of Praed. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has concluded to go on with 
his “System of Philosophy,” of which he announced 
the discontinuance some little time since. The June 
number of the work, which is the sixteenth, continues 
the section of “ Morphological Developments.” 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

MEssrR8s. WALKER, FULLER & Co. have in the press 
“The Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy,” by Dr. Clarke. 

Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD will shortly publish “The 
Way of the World,” by William T. Adams (“ Oliver 
Optic’). 

Messrs. Draper & HALttiDAy announce “ Winer’s 
Idioms of the New Testament Diction,” revised by Prof. 
Thayer, of Andover Theological Seminary; and “ Mur- 
phy’s Commentary on Exodus.” 

Mn. Jas. 8. CLAxTON has in preparation “ Led to the 
Light,” a sequel to “ Opposite the Jail ;” “‘ Nettie Wal- 
lace,” by Miss C. M. Trowbridge, author of “ Dick and 
Fidus ;” “ Charity Hilstone,” by Mrs. Carey Broch ; “‘ More 
Ways than One,” and “ Making the Most of it ;’ “ Take 
but Earn,” by the author of “ Clifton Rue ;” “ Mabel and 
Tura,” by the author of “* New York Ned ;” “ Duties and 
Difficulties,” by the author of “Joseph the Jew ;” “ Gra- 
cie’s Mission,” by Mrs. Helen W. Pierson; and a new 
edition of “ Scott’s Commentary on the Bible,” in five vol- 
umes quarto. 

Messrs. BLELocK & Co. have in press “ Our Refugee 
Household,” by Mrs. Louise Clack, of Louisiana ; and “In 
Vinculis; or, The Diary of a Rebel Prisoner of War in 
Northern Prisons,” by A. M. Keiley. 

Mr. C. H. Ross announces “ Seaside Sensation ; a Book 
for Holiday Makers.” 

W.H.G. Kingston has nearly ready “ A New Book 
of Adventure.” 

Mr. Rosert BUCHANAN has in preparation “The 
Poet : an Essay, a Criticism, and a Biography.” His vol- 
ume of “ London Poems” is to be published immediately. 

Pror. Stepnvs, of Copenhagen, is engaged upon a 
detailed account of the “ Old Northern Runic Inscriptions 
belonging to the Iron Age of Denmark.” The volume 
will be illustrated by fac-similes and alphabets. 

M. PreRRE ZACCONE has in preparation a “ History of 
Secret Societies.” It will appear in semi-weekly parts, 
and will be largely illustrated. 

Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE’s fourth volume 
is entitled “ Poems and Ballads.” It will appear imme- 
diately. 

Mr. N. A. Woups, of the London Zimes, wrote a series 
of articles therein on “The Homeless Poor,” which 
brought the trustees of the Field Lane Refuge £12,000, a 
fact which they have acknowledged by a marble tablet. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 





To Tug Eprtor or THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: Will you give us your opinion of Fredrika 
Bremer’s “ Homes of the New World,” and teil us to 
what extent Mary Howitt is responsible for the almost 
countless number of errors it contains? We allude to 
the use of words, construction of sentences, etc. Al- 














some one is sadly at fault in permitting it to appear’ in 
its present condition. Yours truly, 
A ConsTANT READER OF “THE RouND TABLE.” 
New York, Monday, July 9, 1866. 


We should be happy to oblige our correspondent in 
this matter, but our remembrance of Miss Bremer’s book 
is of the faintest kind, a good many years having elapsed 
since we read it. For the errors which it contains, those 
of fact, if such there be, are, of course, to be charged to 
the writer, who was just the person to make them, be- 
ing an odd, impulsive, enthusiastic little woman, with 
the feminine distaste for accurate knowledge and the 
feminine tendency to jump at conclusions. The errors 
of style must be laid at the door of Mrs. Howitt, who is 
a very hasty and slovenly writer, scribbling, it would 
seem, currente calamo, and never revising her manuscript. 
Mrs. Howitt and her husband, William Howitt, have 
both written largely, and to the entertainment of their 
readers, but seldom well, neither having any more idea 
of style than a wild Hottentot. 


To THE EpriTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: In your paper of 7th inst. “ A Reader” in- 
quires if the following sentence is open to a charge of 
bad grammar : 

“T desire to say that while my remarks are necessarily 
sweeping on the work, i¢ is not meant to include,” ete., 
etc. 

It is a pity the whole of the last sentence was not 
given, as that might have helped us out of this difficulty. 
As it is, all I can do is to ask what is not meant. Is it 
“my remarks,” or “ to include,” etc., etc.? The answer 
to this question will help, perhaps, to settle the grammat- 
ical point that has been raised. However, there is one 
fault in the sentence which prevails extensively among 
English writers, and that is want of perspicuity. 

“While my remarks are necessarily sweeping on the 
work.” Does the writer wish us to understand that his 
“remarks” have really taken broom in hand and gone to 
work sweeping on something, and that, too, under a kind 
of adamantine necessity? Yet this is what he says, 
although, of course, we conclude it is not what he means. 

“Can you say ‘the moneyed interest calls in their 
loans?” 

Never. You must say either “the moneyed interest 
calls in its loans,” or “the moneyed interest call in their 
loans.” In cases of this kind whether it is better to put 
the verb in the singular or in the plural, is sometimes a 
nice matter to decide. In speaking of “ the moneyed in- 
terest ’ I may conceive the subject as a whole, or repre- 
sent it tomy mind in its parts. According as Ido the 
one or the other shall J incline to give the subject “ money- 
ed interest ” a singular ora plural verb. . And thisis true 
in general of collective nouns. But we should never mix 
the singular and plural numbers in the same simple 
sentence, after this fashion: ‘ Society wishes to be rid 
of their agent.” Such confusion as this ought always to 
be avoided. 

In writing the above, Mr. Editor, I hope I am not 
claiming to be “the most grammatical” of your corre- 
spondents. Very truly yours, ' 8. D. 


To THE EprTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: I would be glad if any of your correspond- 
ents could tell me the author of the following lines, 
which I learned “ by heart” when a little girl and have 
never since seen in print: 


THE BRIDE. 
She is dressed; she is ready; the orange wreath now 
Is entwining her beautiful maidenly brow ; 
Its white blossoms blend with the dark, raven hair, 
And her cheek is as pale-—but a blush late was there. 


He comes with the eager steps love only lends; 
O’er his heart’s worshiped idol enamored he bends; 
But the sob of her mother arrested his bliss, 

And pity for her woe damped his first nuptial kiss. 


He said, **O, my mother! fear not for thy child ; 

She shall smile when a bride as her infancy smiled, 

For no sorrow shall reach her when safe on my breast, 
Then, thou bird of my bosom, come home to thy nest!"’ 


This is quoted entirely from memory, and learned 
many years ago, but it has always remained, through all 
changes, “a thing of beauty” to my heart. Do you not 
think with me? Mary E. NEALyY. 

Wasurnerton, D. C., July 9, 1866. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: If there is one feature of your paper that I 
appreciate more than any other, it is the admirable selee- 
tion of poems and ballads that you present from week to 
week. Can you gratify me still further by telling me 
where to find the music of the ballad “ Ladie Ann,” which 
you printed a few weeks ago? Yours truly, 

New York, July 10, 1866. 


We are unable to give “C.” the information which he 


desires, though some of our readers may be more for- 
tunate. » 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Str: Edgar A. Poe, in his essay on “The Po- 
etic Principle,” in speaking of love songs, says that in 
one of Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” commencing 

“Come rest in this bosom my stricken deer,” 


there are two lines “in which a sentiment is embodied 
that embraces the all in all of the divine passion of love.” 
Now the question we would like to ask you is, what are 
the two particular lines he refers to? We have had sev- 








though we think it an excellent work, we also think 


eral discussions in regard to them and can scarcely find 
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two persons who will agree on the same lines, so we have 
concluded to refer the matter to you. The whole poem 
reads as follows: 


‘* Come rest in this bosom my own stricken deer, 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here— 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 
Oh, what was love made for, if ’tis not the same, 
Through joy and through sorrow, through glory and shame ? 
I know.not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
Lbut know that I love thee, whoever thou art. 
Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy angel I’ll be mid the horrors of this. 
Through the furnace unshrinking thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too.” 
- 8. W. H. 
PitrsBuRG, July 11, 1866. 


The lines in question were undoubtedly these, which 
leave nothing to be said against the beloved object : 


“I know not, I ask not, if guilt ’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whoever thou art.” 


To THE EpIToR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: I am exceedingly pleased with your de 
partment of “ Notes and Queries.” It adds a zest and 
piquancy to the fare of your delightful TaBLE, and I 
hope you will continue it indefinitely. I am a lover of 
the odds and ends of literature, of out of the way lore, 
and “a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles ;” and so I pre- 
sume are all those who contribute to this department, 
propounding their curious, vexed questions, and seeking 
illumination from yourself (for an editor is supposed to 
be cognizant of many things), or from any of your guests 
who may be able to afford the wished-for knowledge. 
But as all this is nothing to the purpose, I hasten to it. 

If no one else answers the questions of C. A. C., in 
your issue of July 7, you may inform him that Poe’s tale 
called the “ Visionary ” was first published in the eighth 
volume of “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” in the number for 
January, 1834, page 40. At least it may be found there, 
headed “original.” It appears in the first volume of 
Poe’s collected works, there entitled the “ Assignation,” 
with many alterations throughout, and with the omission 
of two introductory paragraphs. Several changes are 
also apparent in the poem near the conclusion of the 
tale, beginning “Thou wast that all to me, love.” The 
mottoes at the -head of the story, as it is printed in the 
“ Lady’s Book,” are from Goethe and Schiller. The her- 
oine is there the Lady Bianca; in the “ Assignation ” 
she is the Lady Aphrodite. 

Poe wrote a series of autographical papers, with fac- 
similes of the signatures of distinguished American 
writers, for “Graham’s Magazine,” many years ago. 
Perhaps it is to these that Griswold’has reference. I do 
not remember to have met with the “ Essay on Cryptog- 
raphy,” a subject in which Poe took great delight, an art 
in which he was an adept, and on which, it is likely, he 
wrote more than a single essay. I regret the omission 
of the author’s autographic and cryptographic writings in 
his collected works.. The former would have formed an 
appropriate pendant to the “ Literati.” I hope they will 
be supplied in some future edition. 

The verses “ Virginal Lilian,” etc.,in the “ Rationale of 
Verse,” were, in all probability, written by Poe himself, 
fabricated merely as an illustration of his remarks. I 
have always so thought, and have never met with the 
lines elsewhere. I may, however, of course, be mistaken 
in my opinion. 

So much for Poe. In conclusion, let me request Mr. 
C. A. C., or any other noter and querist, to inform me, if 
he can do so, who is the author of a little book (French) 
in two parts in one volume, whereof the title-page (to 
= the first) is as follows: “Giphantie. Premiére 

artie. A Babylone. MDccLXx.” Yours truly, 

Hans SAcus. 

GrorceETowy, D. C., July 11, 1866. 

To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: C. A. C. will find Poe’s “ Autography ” in 
the second volume of the “ Southern Literary Messenger,” 
published at Richmond, Va., in 1836. I think it was also 
reprinted in the ‘“‘ Lady’s Book” by Godey. In the same 
volume of the “ Messenger” will be found many of Poe’s 
best criticisms, not to be found in Griswold’s edition. 
Cryptography I have never seen, and think the “ Vision- 
ary” is a misnomer of Griswold’s. By the way, will not 
some one write a life and collect the writings of ore 


Cotumsia, Tenn., July 9, 1866. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Srr: Your readers comprise all that class de- 
nominated “ the trade,” which term includes the publish- 
ers and wholesale booksellers and stationers throughout 
the country, and the greater portion of another class— 
literary and scientific men—from which the trade derives 
its chief support. I therefore select your columns for 
the purpose of communicating a suggestion of interest 
to both classes. Every person who has frequent occasion 
to refer to tradelists must have felt the great incon- 
venience resulting from their diversity of sizes and shapes. 
It is almost impossible to systematically arrange three 
hundred circulars and pamphlets—the number annually 
issued ‘by the trade in this country—varying in size from 
three by four inches to fourteen by twenty inches, so that 
the contents of any particular list can be readily referred 
to. The result is, in a majority of instances, that when 
a new circular or catalogue is received from a publisher 
it is thrown aside after a hasty glance, and never thought 
of again. Whereas, if the catalogues were uniform in 
size they could be bound together in either a temporary 
or permanent form, and the contents of each list render- 
ed instantly accessible. Above thirty catalogues, or more 
than one-tenth of all that are published, are of the com- 
mon octavo or magazine size. If publishers would make 


they would reap a decided advantage themselves and 
confer a benefit on their customers and the literary pub- 
lic. : LITTERATEUR. 
San FRANcisco, June 18, 1866. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1866. 

IN a recent communication I mentioned, apropos of a 
new translation of Biirger’s “ Leonora” by Dr. Osmun, of 
this city, that Mr. Charles J. Lukens, also of Philadel- 
phia, had collected over twenty translations into English 
verse and was about publishing them in one volume. I 
have s‘nce learned that Mr. Lukens purposes to bring out 
this book about next Christmas, and that he possesses the 
means of making it interesting, satisfactory, and curious. 
He now possesses, or can immediately obtain, twenty- 
eight translations of “ Leonora,” including the German 
text, and a literal prose version of his own, concerning 
which I have had a good outside report—for Mr. Lukens 
does not like to speak about his own performances. He 
believes that the whole number ranges from thiryt-five to 
forty, which shows the popularity of the poem. He orig- 
inally intended to confine his collection to English render- 
ings, but the acquisition of a particularly fine rendition in 
the Russian language has induced him to extend his plan, 
and include at least one good translation, if found, into 
other modern European languages. He is aware of an 
Italian translation, but has not met withit. I havea 
dim memory of having seen at least two French versions, 
and am all but certain that thereare Danish and Swedish 
translations also. What a pity it is that “ Father Prout” 
and “Morgan O’Doherty” are dead! Frank Mahony 
would have put “ Leonora” into an Irish dress “ in less 
than no time,” and Dr. Maginn would have introduced 
her, in their own language, to the Greeks and Romans. 

(Allow me a parenthesis here to say that I did not give 
the very exact way of pronouncing the proper name, 
Mahony. Ordinarily, in this country, it is mispronounced, 
as that of General T. F. Meagher is. The word is not 
Meagre (ger) but Mah'-her ; and the other name is not 
Ma'-honey, but Mah'-onny. As you have borne this di- 
gression £0 well, let me reward you with a new Father 
Prout anecdote. Before the Rev. Francis Mahony quar- 
reled downright with Rome, at Rome, and after he had 
published his magnificent defense of the Jesuits, he was 
sent for by a high dignitary of the Vatican, who assured 
him that if he would contrive to be a little less secular, 
and mainly devote his talents to the Church, it was more 
than probable that he would be the recipient of a miter, 
which, on account of his great literary merit, would soon 
be superseded by a cardinal’s hat. Mahony answered 
that his literary performances chiefly consisted of trans- 
lations of popular poetry into various languages. “I 
have heard,” he said, “ of men winning their way to the 
highest positions in the church, through learning, piety, 
or politics, but this is certainly the first time that any 
one had an offer to go into the cardinalate through ‘ The 
Groves of Blarney,’” Mahony’s polyglot versions of 
which, as you may recollect, first made him famous.) 

Coming back to Biirger’s “‘ Leonora,” let me enumerate 
the known English translations in Mr. Lukens’s list. 
First, was a version by William Taylor, of Norwich, first 
published in the “ Monthly Magazine” in 1796. It laid 
the foundation of William Taylor’s reputation—very dif- 
ferent from that of Z’homas Taylor, the translator of 
Plato (hence he was called “‘ The Platonist ”), and who is 
supposed to have been the very last man, in our day, who 
believed, or affected to believe, in the heathen mythology, 
and was known at various times to have sacrificed a 
cock to Jupiter, after the manner of the ancients! The 
Platonist died in 1835, and the other, who was Robert 
Southey’s warmest friend, made his exit in 1836. 

Walter Scott was twenty-four years old, in 1795, when 
Taylor’s translation (then unpublished, but written in 
1790) was read to him, and immediately after he struck 
off,in a heat, that translation now to be found in his 
works, which may be considered his first burst into 
poetry. It was written between one night and morning, 
and was printed immediately after. Next year appeared 
a version by the Hon. W. R. Spencer,son of Lord Charles 
Spencer, who wrote the best vérs de société of his time. 
This was very beautifully illustrated by Lady Diana 
Beauclerc, and had a success in high life, of course—for 
the bard was a duke’s grandson and the artist was an- 
other duke’s daughter. Other translations of “ Leonora” 
appeared in 1796, viz., one by Henry James Pye, poet 
laureate and police magistrate, who died in 1813. An- 
other by J. T. Stanley, whom I take to have been a baro- 
net, of Alderley Hall, Cheshire, whose eldest son was 
created Baron Stanley in 1839, and whose youngest son 





all their future book-lists conform to the above standard 


was made Bishop of Norwich in 1837. There were two 


editions of this last, one very closely following Birger’s 
text, and the second reversing the catastrophe, and 
changing tragedy into comedy. In Watt’s “ Bibliotheca 
Britannica ” mention is made of a quarto, also published 
in 1796, containing translations of “‘ Leonora” by five or 
six different English poets. Mr. Lukens does not possess 
and has not seen this collection, but as there must bea 
copy of it in the British Museum, copies of its contents 
are procurable. 

In 1801, the late Frederic Stroberl, who was editor, from 
its commencement to its close, of Ackermann’s “ Forget 
Me Not,” commonly called the father of the English an- 
nuals, produced various trapslations of German poems, 
among which was “Leonora.” It was published in Ber- 
lin, and as lately as 1840 this English version was used in 
London to accompany Moritz Retzsch’s “ Outline Illustra- 
tions of Birger.” 


There was a long interval between 1801, when Stroberl 
translated “ Leonora,” and September, 1836, when a ver- 
sion by James Nack, the deaf and dumb poet, was pub- 
lished in the New York Mirror. In the Knickerbocker 
for March, 1839, appeared another metrical version of 
“Leonora,” by Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, an excellent 
German scholar, whose own original poetry contains not a 
few gems. In 1845, Miss E. Smedley tried her hand at 
“Leonora,” and was followed by Julia M. Cameron in 
1847, the Rev. William Peter, A.M., of Christ Church 
College, Oxford, in 1851, and much about the same time 
by Dr. J. O. Noyes in the “ Waverley Magazine,” Bos- 
ton. In 1854, was published in New York a 12mo vol- 
ume called “ The Poetry of Germany” (second edition by 
John Weik, Philadelphia, in 1856), containing seventy 
poems by eminent Germans, translated into English 
verse, With the original text on the opposite page, by Al- 
fred Baskerville—a writer of; whom Dr. T. A. Allibone 
makes no mention. It is dedicated “To the memory of 
Ferdinanda, his wife, of whose valuable assistance during 
its progress he was deprived by death.” Mr. Baskerville’s 
preface is dated ‘‘Marienburg, near Cologne, December 
26, 1853,” and as he speaks in it of “ his scholastic du- 
ties,” it is probable that he was a teacher of languages. 
He boasts of the literalness of his translations and of 
very closely adhering to the original metre of the origi- 
nalin allcases. He does so in his translation of “ Leon- 
ora,” but it cannot be said that he has produced a very 
good version. 

In 1858 two verse translations of “‘ Leonora” were pub- 
lished at Cambridge (England) in the same pamphlet ; in 
1860, Albert Smith tried his hand ‘at the poem, and so 
did the Rev. Mr. Lowell. In 1863, in “German Lyric 
Poetry,” published by W. P. Hazard, Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks gave another version. There was 
one in Funck’s “Guide to German Literature,” and an- 
other in Russian by B. Zukovsky. 


James Clarence Mangam, the young Irish poet, whose 
genius and final end so sadly reminds us of Poe, published 
a translation of “ Leonora” in the “ Dublin University 
Magazine,” in 1834, and again in the same periodical, in 
1846, what he called the “Independent” version, with 
the double rhymes of the original. In “The German 
Lyrist,” published in 1856, isa poetical translation by 
William Nind. The three latest translations are two 
just published in London, and Dr. Osborne’s, not yet in 
print. One of these is by Lady Georgina Fullerton, 
daughter of the first Earl Granville, and author of sev- 
eral popular novels; the other, forming part of a small 
pamphlet, by J. W. Grant, “ teacher of classical and 
modern languages,” has been advertised in, but not yet 
noticed, by the Athenaum, and a few other London papers. 
Of all these translations seven were written by Ameri- 
cans. It is singular that Charles G. Leland, the transla- 
tor of Heine, and one of the best German scholars—to 
speak, write, or poetize the language—has never attempt 
ed “Leonora.” I need scarcely add that if any person 
knows of any translation of “ Leonora ” not mentioned 
in the “catalague raisonné” here given, he will do a 
kindness by communicating with Mr. Lukens, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Coming back to this gentleman, let me say that I late- 
ly found him engaged in a labor of love—cataloguing the 
fine library of Mr. Samuel R. Phillips, of this city. But 
for the World’s Fair of 1851 that library would scarcely 
have been inexistence. I shall mention the facts because 
they are abundantly curious. In 1850, the firm of Lacy 
& Phillips, in Philadelphia, did a fair business as saddle 
and harness manufacturers. Tempted by the invitation 
to exhibit, as competitors, in the first Crystal Palace, they 
prepared one set of carriage harness, the first cost of 
which was $4,300. The solid silver of the mountings 
and the chasing cost $2,200 of thatsum. The harness 
was duly forwarded to London, it being understood that, 





like other articles so exhibited, it should be duty free. 
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In due time the jury sat to decide on the respective mer- 
its of the various competing articles. When the decision 
was arrived at, one of the jury, hastily leaving London, 
wrote a note to Mr. Lacy, who had journeyed thither, 
that their set of harness had been awarded the first 
prize—though his great rivals in the trade in England, 
Belgium, France, and other places had sent in specimens 
of their best workmanship. Mr. Lacy, as might have 
been expected, communicated by next mail packet with 
his partner, Mr. Phillips, in Philadelphia, who, fully 
aware of the importance of having “ beaten all the 
world” at the World’s Fair, communicated the fact to the 
local papers. Being the first award made public, almost 
every United States newspaper copied the announcement, 
and “all went merry as a marriage bell” until the 
American papers were seen in England, when Prince 
Albert, losing his temper, declared that the disclosure of 
the award was utterly out of order. However, it was 
made and it must stand. But, the Queen of Spain hav- 
ing purchased the prize harness at very little more than 
prime cost, the American manufacturers were not allow 
ed to remove it for transfer to her Majesty's agent until 
they had paid $1,900 duty. This was considered hard, 
the understanding being that no duty would be exacted ; 
but Prince Albert’s anger took that mode of revenge. 

In the first six months after the award was made there 
was an increase of $100,000 in Lacy & Phillips’s receipts, 
and the business went on rapidly increasing while it was 
continued by the same firm. Some years ago Mr. Phil- 
lips became sole proprietor, and has been additionally so 
successful that he is counted now among our million. 
aires. Three or four years ago, having scarcely reached 
middle age, he resolved to collect a library, which he has 
done in a liberal spirit and on a very judicious plan. At 
present it consists of about nine thousand volumes, most 
of them well bound and all of them the best editions. 
The cost has been about $50,000. Within the next 
eighteen months the number and cost will be doubled. 
I have seen few libraries which so little required weed- 
ing. Mr. Lukens is preparing the catalogue on a new 
and excellent plan, and one hundred copies of this will 
be printed (for Mr. Phillips, for his own use and circula- 
tion among his literary friends who have freely given 
and will give him the benefit of their advice and expe- 
rience) by Mr. Ashmead, of this city. Mention of Mr. 
Ashmead reminds us that one of your correspondents 
lately seemed to think that I had conveyed the impres- 
sion of good printing being rare in Philadelphia. On 
the contrary, I have referred in detail, on various occa- 
sions, to fine specimens of superior typography, not alone 
by Mr. Ashmead (whom I have not seen to my knowledge), 
but by Sherman & Son, King & Baird, and others. I 
have always said, and believe, that there would be as 
good printing in this city as in Boston and New York if 
a paying price was given for it. R.S. M. 





BOSTON. 
Boston, July 16, 1866. 

It is by mere chance that the two volumes which I 
find on my table this week are such that, despite their 
diversity, I can link them together with kindred associa- 
tion. The latest installment of the new edition of 
Burke's writings contains his essay on the drama and his 
abridgment of English history. The votive volume 
which Mr. Winter has made in remembrance of George 
Arnold, is one that does not offer this associative link to 
the casual mind. There is little seemingly in common in 
the fame of the one and the memory of the other; but 
they represent characteristic phases of literary life a 
century apart, one in England and the other in the New 
World. When Burke came to London he was not pre- 
cisely the Irish adventurer O’Bourke that his political 
enemies were apt to call him when verging from ob. 
scurity into public notice some years later, but he was 
unknown and the seeker of his fortune and fame. He 
fell into the ways of thé literary Nandicraftsmen of the 
metropolis. He haunted the taverns and coffee-houses. 
He was a magnate at the “sporting clubs,” and gave 
token of the future orator of the Commons in the as. 
sembly of the Robin Hood Society. He did what young 
littérateurs often do—he was fond of attempting tours de 
force. A good opportunity offered itself for this literary 
legerdemain?in the style and philosophy of Bolingbroke ; 
and, as is well known, Burke's first venture was an imi- 
tation of St. John’s style, carrying to its logical con- 
clusion of absurdity the train of that philosopher's 
thought. He varied this half-serious, half-sportive oc- 
cupation with studies of wsthetic and stabler import, evi- 
dences of which we have in the suggestive papers of the 
present volume. This was the preparation for a life 
that was to enrich the annals of history. 

Coming down a hundred years, we find a young man 





in the metropolis of the New World, a native where 
Burke in his early days had at one time thought of stak- 
ing his fortune as an emigrant, and surrounded by all the 
concomitants of a later civilization, and in the same pur- 
suits of a literary handicraft. What there was of differ- 
ence between Bohemianism (to give a specific name to 
the broad usages of metropolitan journalism) as it existed 
or exists in our cities within threescore years, and the 
hazards and vagaries of the society of young men who 
were using the pen for a livelihood in London in Burke’s 
solid days, is a difference merely of externals, that were 
fashioned according to the requirements of the separate 
ages. It is one proof of the greater amenities of our 
time that a fellow of such a society could be taken from 
it and his memory be embalmed in so tender and appre- 
ciative a memoir as Mr. Winter has written of his 
friend. Ican recall nothing like it in the ana of those 
other days. Collins came to town, run his giddy ca- 
reer in bag-wig and solitaire, and was immured in a 
mad-house. The vagrancies of poor Goldsmith’s early 
days are in the world’s memory. Of all the hacks 
of that day who were taken off before the flash of 
their reputation was set into a glow of fame; who spent 
laborious days in every species of task-work for the maga- 
zines and the booksellers ; who had their heroics counted 
by the eyes of such dunderheads as knew no gauge but 
quantity ; and who spun out an already threadbare sub- 
ject to as many “sheets” as the bibliopole might deter- 
mine—there ar2 few that can interest us in the way 
that Arnold does, in our day. I think it is something to 
gratify us and atone for much that gives color to the 
charge of superficialism, as we endure it to-day, that the 
merest ephemera of the hour, the fugitive verses of the 
anonymous, the off-hand criticism and prompting of every 
sort that come from the press of to-day, are to our con- 
temporary judgment of far superior value to the corre- 
sponding effusions of a century or more ago. We form 
very erroneous judgments of the average excellence of 
the work of that day by basing our estimation upon a 
few tested selections, like the miscellanies of Goldsmith, 
for instance. Let any one take a set of the old maga- 
zines, such as the “ Gentleman’s,” the “ London,” the 
“Monthly Review,” and examine them attentively, say 
between the foundation of the oldest of them in 1731 or 
thereabouts down to the middle of this century, and read 
their selected papers from all the weekly effusions of the 
press, and he cannot form a very high opinion of the cur- 
rent erudition or the popular taste in writing of that day. 
I do not see how he can fail to put it far below the 
average of our day. Not, of course, that among such a 
common herd there may not be the possessors of such 
merit as must perforce make its way to great prominence, 
as we have an example in a name like that of Burke, 
which suggests these paragraphs. Genius always in- 
cludes talent, and a talent for supremacy is within the 
category. But in the question of the waifs and estrays 
of the literary instinct, a fellow-laborer of the present may 
look back with some complacency in making the com- 
parison of the average condition of its results, as shown 
to-day and a hundred years ago. 


The editor’s labor on these two volumes has been di- 
verse. Of Mr. Nichols’s revisionary care I have frequently 
written. Mr. Winter has lovingly commemorated his 
friend, and preserved what is most fit, undoubtedly. He 
ought not to have let a piece of bad grammar slip in, 
however, as in “I fancy you ad rather have blame in- 
stead.” There seems much in the verses he has collected 
that makes one regret their author was so early sum- 
moned. 

The hot weather has driven every one who can find a 
lodgment into summer quarters. Dana and Fields go to 
Manchester, on our north shore; Whipple is at Stowe, 
an inland town some twenty miles away ; and the south 
shore, the White Hills, and Berkshire have drawn to 
them their share of the loiterers. While the writers are 
thus recuperating for the winter’s work, the press at 
Cambridge must be driven for the next holidays. I hear 
of several schemes of publication for the coming season, 
of a new educational series in competent hands, and of 
a new serial by a prominent house ; but no definite pro- 
gramme is yet arranged for announcement. They are 
privately printing at the University press a story from one 
of our younger poets, which I can advise you of at a 
later day. 

Rev. Dr. Ellis, of Charlestown, is preparing, by desire 
of Mrs. Sparks and at the request of the Historical So- 
ciety, a memoir of the late Jared Sparks, a friend of 
whose early years, Rev. Mr. Loomis, is still living, at a 
very advanced age, and of competent mind to furnish 
memorials of his youth. Mr. Sparks’s devotion to study 
was enthusiastically manifested at an early age, and 
mementoes of such application exist among his payers ; 











such as, with others, a map of the constellations drawn 
on oiled paper against the window-pane. In addition to 
his historical documents, which he leaves in good order, 
and are given to the University at Cambridge, he is found 
possessed of a very rich and methodically arranged mass 
of private manuscripts. Among such are found his 
urgent letters during his management of the ‘‘ North 
American Review,” addressed to our foreign consuls, and 
calling for contributions of the diversified character that 
the associations of the different countries might suggest. 
The family possess an excellent full-sized photograph of 
Mr. Sparks, taken not long before his death. 

The issues of the week are Roberts Brothers’ edition of 
Christina Rossetti’s “Poems ;” the July number of the 
“North American Review ;” and a juvenile for Sunday- 
schools, “ Elm Wood Cottage,” published by Henry Hoyt. 
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LONDON. 
Lonvon, June 30, 1866. 
THE CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 

SEVENTEEN days without a government! Such is the 
unprecedented condition in which this country finds itself 
at a time when Europe is shaken by the earthquake. 
When the tories and the stand-still whigs conspired to 
defeat the reform compromise which the Russell-Gladstone 
cabinet had introduced this interregnum became inevita- 
ble. The ministry had announced its determination to 
stand or fall by its bill; the bill fell and they resigned. 
But the Parliament which the people had elected was by 
no means a tory parliament. The old whigs (Palmer- 
stonians), though averse from lowering the suffrage, are 
the most set men in the world in their position ; they 
have as little disposition to go backward as forward. 
Earl Derby, called by the Queen to form a government, 
can only accept office if he knows that he can command 
a clear majority of the House of Commons. To be de- 
feated on the first important division would be a heavy 
blow. He can only be sure of support if he can get the 
forty Adullamites, as those who voted against the gov- 
ernment which they were elected to support are called, 
to promise him support. This he can only secure by 
getting their leaders, as Messrs. Lowe, Horsmann, Elcho, 
and others, to take office under him. Without such a 
coalition a Derby ministry at present is impossible. But 
these men know that if they now make a tory bed they 
must lie on it in future. So he has from day to day 
been appealing to them in vain. They are too old; such 
birds, to be caught by a sprinkling of tory salt on their 
tails. Thus far, therefore, Earl Derby has entirely failed 
in his effort to form a cabinet. To form a pure and sim- 
ple tory cabinet in the face of the bitterest opposition 
with which any incoming ministry was ever threatened 
would be suicide. It is not impossible, therefore, that 
Earl Russell may be compelled to perform one more great 
ministerial act—dissolve Parliament. 

It is, meanwhile, idle for any one to attempt to conceal 
the fact that the issue between the aristocracy of Eng- 
land and the people is coming to a formidable point, 
where it must be decided. Ever since the defeat of the 
reform bill, those members of Parliament who helped its 
defeat have been the objects of extreme and open popu- 
lar indignation. They had to enter the House through 
a gauntlet of hooting, hissing people extending several 
hundred yards. The police have at last interfered and 
the people are kept outside of Palace Yard. But even 
now, if hard words were bullets, they weuld be daily 
riddled. The most significant thing, however, has been 
the great open-air meeting which took place on Wednes- 
day night at Trafalgar Square. The vast space about 
Charing Cross, the steps of St. Martin’s Church, and the 
portico of the National Gallery were crowded with peo- 
ple—not roughs, but respectable artisans and tradesmen. 
The speakers stcod on the pedestal of Nelson’s monu- 
ment and addressed the crowd, which is variously esti- 
mated at from ten to twenty thousand. The animus of 
the crowd was such as to recall many a terrible day of 
English history. ‘ 


FELIX HOLT. 


Those who have—and every one should have—read 
Robert Browning’s exquisite drama of “ Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” already knows the plot and the moral heroism 
which constitute the foremost charm of “Felix Holt.” 
Esther, like Colombe, gives up a throne for her love, or 
what was to her equal toa throne. But beyond the plot, 
there is in George Eliot’s new novel a portrayal of char- 
acter and of English country life whose exquisite fidelity 
can scarcely be realized except by those who have gone 
through those midland regions of England with which 
her story is connected. All who have with charity and 
interest studied the characters of the best dissenting min 
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isters, will feel with gratitude that the character of Mr. 
Lyon is a faithful picture of many a faithful man. It is 
certainly a little odd that, whilst Dickens and other 
novelists have almost never introduced parsons in their 
books except to ridicule them, this Comtist lady should 
have, in Mr. Irving of “Adam Bede,” and Mr. Lyon of 
“ Felix Holt,” presented the best side of the clerical life 
of England. But, above all, is Felix Holt a true portrait? 
There are just such working-men to be found in England ; 
the noble and real reformers of villages, whose influence 
extends much further than they. or others know, and in- 
deed it is upon such that the hope of the England that 
is to be depends. It was from the very region where the 
scene of this novel is laid that our own Robert Collyer, 
the brave and eloquent radical of Chicago, came; there 
he was a working-man, and there are some more left of 
the same sort. Some persons, knowing how expensive a 
university education in England is, may be surprised and 
think it hardly natural that Felix Holt should have had 
such a good education ; but herein George Eliot has fol- 
lowed the fact. Glasgow University is noted as the 
place where many poor geniuses of the lower classes 
are able to receive a fine education on account of the 
small charges there. There is a notable change in 
the tone of George Eliot since the appearance of 
“Adam Bede.” Her style is quieter, her spirit calmer, 
her social protestantism less bitter. In humor, cer- 
tainly, Mrs. Holt falls much behind Mrs. Poyser—than 
whom, by the way, no more original character has ap- 
peared in English fiction since Pickwick. But what 
could have made George Eliot describe her heroine as 
“Jong-necked,” intending thereby to convey an impres- 
sion of refinement and beauty? A certain extent of 
neck is indeed essential to the idea of refined beauty ; 
but a physiognomist, after hearing a lady characterized as 
“long-necked,” cannot keep cranes and giraffes out of his 








mind’seye. But there is another aspect in which “ Felix | 
Holt” is a remarkable illustration of a weakness which | 
crops out in nearly all of the imaginative literature of 
England in the present day. Here is the finest novelist 
of the country introducing that worn-out stage-trick of | 
fiction—an obscure person turning up as heir to a great 
estate—as the main machinery of her plot! This heir- 
ess does not indeed vindicate her claim by the birth-mark 
of a strawberry on her left arm, or a trinket with mys. 
terious initials found hung about her neck in babyhood, 
but there could hardly have been less novelty of invention 
if she had. The ‘secret stain on Harold Transome’s 
birth is also to be found employed in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine other novels. When Dickens used it in the 





case of Lady Dedlock it was thought to indicate a falling 
off of his powers. But the essence of the fact is that | 
there is in the imaginative literature of England a sad | 
lack of: invention. In all Tennyson’s poems there is not 
a single plot or story that is not old asthe hills. A man 
and a woman separated by social position is the theme 
of “Locksley Hall,” -of “Maud ;” and Mrs. Browning | 
could find no better theme for ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Court- | 
ship” and “ Aurora Leigh.” Robert Browning is almost 
the only Englishman who has invented new plots. 
Where the imaginative writers of these islands are strong 
is in the exquisite revamping of the old stories, and in 
the powerful analysis of individual character. The fas- 
cination which they have for us lies in this, and in 
another important element—they express the skepticism 
of the age. The good-humored, quiet irony, occasion- 
ally straying into contempt, with which the author of 
“Felix Holt” deals with the toryism of politics and reli- 
gion—as one might poke a snake almost paralyzed by 
the chill of November—expresses well the mental condi- 





tion of Young England and of Young America. No lit- 
erature, no art, no “tendency” of the present day, can 
kindle any enthusiasm which does not express this as- 
sumption that things gone are really gone. Romance 
aud poetry assume that the old institutions are ruins by 
the mosses and vines which they train over them. 
Every artist who sketches Kenilworth sketches it as an 
uninhabitable place. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


has been ransacked for explanations. Some three thou- 
sand signs are treated of, and one hundred curious pic- 
tures of ancient or remarkable sign-boards are given. 
There is oneillustration which will doubtless attract atten- 
tention, ¢. ¢., “‘ The Man Loaded with Mischief,” portrayed 
in the original colors of its designer, the famous Hogarth ; 
the picture of the man bearing his wife, with other little 
domestic surroundings. Under the engraving is painted, 
“Drawn by Experience,” “ Engraved by Sorrow.” 

Messrs. Routledge have sent Miss Louisa Alcott a 
present of five pounds in reply to her presentation to 
them of a copy of her novel “ Moods,” which they will 
at once publish here. The book will never be a popular 
one, though it will attract the better class of readers. 
“Emily Chester,” which the same firm published asa 
two-shilling book, has never touched the million ; it has, 
however, excited attention among the best readers and 
received much unusually warm praise. The two books 
really represent a phase of “womaneity” fifty years 
ahead of anything permitted by the present condition. of 
English society. Miss Alcott is now in London, but sails 
for America, I believe, on July 7. 

A note which has been copied from the American into 
the English press stating that Ticknor & Fields have 
just printed the three hundred and fourteenth thousand 
of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has occasioned surprise among 
English booksellers, who would like to know if that 
represents in any way the real sale of the book in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Routledge told me that he had sold far more 
copies than that in his own house. 

The death is announced of George Lillie Craik, LL.D., 
the distinguished professor of history and English liter- 
ature in Queen’s College, Belfast. He was born in Fife, 
in 1799, and was the son of a schoolmaster. He never 
officiated in the Presbyterian communion, for the minis- 
try of which he was educated, and in 1842 came to Lon- 
don, where he was employed by Mr. Charles Knight and 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. He 
was favorably known by the “ Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties,” written for the Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge; then followed the “ Pictorial History of 
England,” “ Sketches of Literature and Learning in Eng- 
land, from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Elizabeth,” “History of British Commerce,” “Spenser 
and his Poetry,” “ Outlines of the History of the English 
Language,” “The English of Shakespeare,” and “ The 
Romance of the Peerage.” He has beeh professor in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, since 1849. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Lancet of this week sums up the present degree 
of progress which the cholera has made this year, which 
is so important for Americans to watch. The epidemic 
has broken out in Jassy, Focktehani, and other towns of 
Moldo-Wallachian territory. It is to be presumed, also, 
that the malady has resumed its activity in the south- 
western provinces of European Russia, as active meas- 
ures against it have been already adopted in St. Peters- 
burg. In Holland the disease is widely prevalent. From 
its first appearance in May (?) to the thirteenth of June 
724 cases and 431 deaths had been reported in Leyden, 
216 cases and 135 deaths in St. Gravenhage, 396 cases 
and 220 deaths in Delft, 708 cases and 433 deaths in Rot- 
terdam, 100 cases and 50 deaths in Gouda, and 305 cases 
and 169 deaths in Utrecht. In Prussia, cholera has de- 
clared itself in Stettin, Berlin, Sweinemunde, Frank fort- 
on-the-Oder, Neustadt, Eberwald, Cammin, Arnswalde, 
and several villages. From the second to the ninth of 
June there were 103 fatal cases in Stettin. 65 cases 
occurred in two days at Arnswalde. The disease has not 
yet shown much activity in Berlin and the vicinity—the 
cases, indeed, would appear to have been scattered main- 
ly in the suburbs. The epidemic still lingers in the 
neighborhood of Altenburg (Saxony), and it is reported 
to have shown itself at Chemnitz and. near Echternach, 
on the Rhine. The need of watchfulness at Liverpool is 
taught by what has befallen Antwerp. A short time ago 
cholera broke out on board an emigrant ship, the Agnes, 
in Antwerp port. The disease has now appeared in the 





At last we stand a fair chance of having some light 
thrown upon those odd signs which we have all en- 
countered at one time or another in quaint thoroughfares 
and odd neighborhoods, such as the Cow in Boots, Queen’s 
Head and Artichoke, Pig and Whistle, Shoulder of Mut- 
ton and Cat, Bull and Three Calves, Royal Bed, Q. in the 
Corner, Grave Maurice, Cow and Snuffers, etc. A work 
which has been in preparation several years, and which 
has been an immense labor to its authors, Messrs. Jacob 
Larwood and Camden Hetten, is about to appear upon 
the subject. The title will be, “ A History of Sign-Boards 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” and it is 
understood that the literature of all ages and countries 





city, and to the sixteenth of June there had been 84 
deaths and 180 cases, irrespective of those which had 
taken place among the emigrants on board the Agnes. 
In France the epidemic has broken out in several places, 
and it was recently prevailing with great intensity at 
Amiens. Cholera still shows itself from time to time 
among emigrant ships sailing from Liverpool to the 
United States. The latest news from the East, while 
confirming the information of cholera having appeared 
among the returning Mohammedan pilgrims at Jedda, 
leads to the conclusion that the previous reports of the 
number of cases there were exaggerated. One of the 
caravans on the route to Medina is, however, believed to 











have suffered severely. The pilgrims who had reached 


and traversed Lower Egypt were said to be entirely free 
from the disease. 


The following story comes from Florence : 


“A ballet-dancer at Venice, while dancing at the 
theater there, had a bouquet thrown her, tied with a rib- 
bon in the Italian colors. She immediately kissed the 
ribbon, which created tremendous enthusiasm among 
the audience. After the performance she was called to 
the police office, and sharply reprimanded for this act of 
patriotism. She excused herself by saying that in kiss- 
ing the bouquet she had only followed the universal cus- 
tom on such occasions; but the authorities would not 
accept this excuse, and told her that another time she 
should not kiss the bouquet, but tread it underfoot. The 
following evening another bouquet was thrown, and 
the dancer, in compliance with her instructions, trod it 
under foot, again amid frantic applause. The ribbon 
round the bouquet was, however, this time not red, green, 
and white ribbon, but black and yellow—tbe colors of 
Austria.” 

The young King and Queen of Beigium arrived in Lon. 
don day before yesterday—which, by the by, was tho 
twenty-eighth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s coronation 
—in order to be in readiness for Princess Helena’s wed- 
ding. It is rather edd that they should have been al- 
lowed to go to Claridge’s Hotel, instead of being enter. 
tained—but then they ’re not German; or, at least, she 
is an Austrian. The Queen’s sympathies are warmly 
Prussian. Prince Uck has been called to command in 
Austria, and will at once repair to Vienna, taking his 
princess with him. A speaker at the great meeting in 
Trafalgar Square alluded, you will remember, to the fact 


had been wrung from the sweat of their brows, was off to 
Austria to fight for despotism. 

The Owl says that the Duke of Argyll is likely to be 
appointed chairman of the royal commission about to be 
issued to inquire into and report upon the extent and the 
mode of working of the coal-fields of Great Britain, and 
that Mr. Winter Jones will succeed Mr. Panizzi as libra- 
rian at the British Museum. 

The convocation of bishops was yesterday somewhat 
“obfusticated” by an address from American bishops 
congratulating them on their approval of Dr. Gray’s pro- 
ceedings toward the Bishop of Natal. Upon its being 
read the Bishop of London rose and declared he did not 
know what the American prelates were talking about. 
Nor, said the Bishop of St, David's, did he. The Bishop 
of Oxford had presented the address, and hoped that a 
fitting answer would be sent to it ; but he did not seem fo 
know when the question was raised that was the cause 
of so much congratulation by the American brethren, 
and the records of convocation had to be searched to find 
out. It was at last discovered that the bishops had 
passed a resolution, approving Dr. Gray, on the 28th of 
June, last year. The Bishop of London said he had not 
the remotest conception that anything of the kind was 
to be proposed on the occasion referred to, and he regret. 
ted that a resolution of such importance should have been 
hurriedly passed without any notice whatever, and in 
the presence of only a few bishops. He added that the 
address wag, in fact, a vote of thanks to the Bishop of 
Capetown. . After a long discussion it was voted to reply 
to the American prelates, and the committee to do so is 
the bishops of Oxford, Bangor, Ely, Salisbury, Lincoln, 
and Lichfield. 

Mr. Eugéne Terry, of New York, and M. Ernest Wat- 
elet, of Paris, have first made the ascent of Mont Blanc 
for this season with perfect success. They were accom- 
panied by Edouard Cupelin, the well-known guide. 

M. D. C. 
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D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Medical Recollectio f th 
Army of the Potomac. By Jonathan Letterman, MD. °1360. 


p. 194. 
Sherbrooke. By H..B.G. 1866. Pp. 463. 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—The Poetical Works of 
oa Buchanan Read. 1866. 3 vols. Pp. 426, 423, and 


Harper & Brotners, New York.—A N: 
By Ambrose Spencer. 1866, P {meres 

Moors, Witstach & BaLpwin, Cincinnati.i—Noah and Other 

_ coome, By C, x panen, 185, Pp, 169, 

OBERTS BrRoTHERS, Boston.—Goblin M 

By Christina Rossettl, i866. Pp. 96°) o4 Other Poems. 

Lawrence Keuoe, New York.—Christine and Other Poems. By 
George H. Miles. 1866. Pp. 235. 

A. K. Lorine, Boston.—Running the Gauntlet: A Novel. By 
_ Yates, author of ** Broken to Harness." 1866. Pp. 


MUSIC, 
Horace Waters, New York, 1866.— : 
By Mee EA. Parkhurst, 866.—Looking Forward. Song 
eneral Scott’s Funeral March. By Mrs. EB. A. * 
Sunlight Polka. By Mrs. E. A. Purtherei ae 
O1nivER Ditson, Boston.—Sorrow-Time. Song. By R. 8. Willis. 
Witt1aAM A. Ponp & Co., New York.—When the Pale Moon. 

Song. By Virginia Gabriel. 

There’s but one sweet soug. Song. By Virginia Gabriel. 
You'll not be long away. Song. By Virginia Gabriel. 
Boosry & Co., London, England.—Bye-and-Bye. Song. By Vir- 

ginia Gabriel. 
ee ee London.—The White Dove, Song. By Virginia 
abrie). 
LamBorn, Cuck, Appison & Co., London.—Under the Palms. 





Song. By V. Gabriel. 
Be thou near me. Song. By Y. Gabriel. 
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OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLp STAND oF Pratt, OakLuy & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church 8St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 








This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Taz Rounp TaBLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 

JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING. 

Miss Howland, 22 East Thirty-fifth Street, proposes dur- 
ing the coming summer to take Ten Young Girls out to Paris, 
there to continue their studies in the French language. She will 
accompany them at proper times to places of note, and is confi- 
dent of returning them to their friends, at the end of two years, 
greatly improved and accomplished. Miss Howland’s long expe- 
rience in teaching fully qualifies her for this undertaking. She 


will state all particulars in an interview, and refers to Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, Mr. Parke Godwin, and Mr. N. P. Willis. 


FOR SALE-$ 16,000. 








On Greenwood Avenue, Trenton, N. J. (the most desirable | 


street in that city), three minutes’ walk from the railroad depot | 
and horse cars—a handsome, brick-lined, frame house; lot one | 


and one-fourth acres. Twostories, with attics, and tower contain- | 


ing billlardroom. Hall, library, parlor, and dining-room are fres- 


coed. Steam-heater, forced ventilation, hot and cold water and | 
gas throughout the house—every modern convenience. Veranda | 


on four sides of house. Terms will be made easy. Apply to 


DORSEY CARDNER, 
OFFicE or THE RounpD TaBLe. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 





This SKIRT is made under a a Patent, withcut the use of Gum, | 


Glne, or Rivets, 
AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 


THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, anp 
THE MOST aunts tad SKIRT IN THE 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 


THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its CriTIcIsMs are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Ltrerary DEPARTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss Current Topics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign LirErary, ART, and 
Musica, News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 








RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Onecopy,one year, . - + «~ $6 Qin advance. 
One copy, 8ix months, . 8 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 

The postage on THE RounD TABLE is FIVE CENTS & quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this iu mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

3” Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tux Rounp TaB.E is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

™ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE EMPIRE DEPOT OF GAMES. 


ALL KINDS FOR THE 


PARLOR, NURSERY, YARD, AND FIELD. 


CROQUET, 
BASE BALL AND ARCHERY, 
AUNT SALLY, 

The New English Out-door Game, 

And a General Assortment of Goods suitable for Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Toy Trade. 

A. B. SWIFT & CO., 

4% Nassau Street, New York. 


TO CROQUET. 





A COMPANION 





‘““AUNT SALLY.” 
A NEW OUT-DOOR GAME. 
AT 
KIRBY & CO.’S 
DeEPoT ror CROQUET, 


| 633 Broadway, N. Y., 
| Opposite the Olympic Theater. 


| DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER 


| Is easy to operate—sitting or standing—injures no garments, 
and does its work to perfection in from two to four minutes; is 
durable, and is the only Washing-Machine that is LIKED THE 
BETTER THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the vERY BEST by Solon Robinson, Orange 
Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many other prominent men. 


R. C. BROWNINC, Ceneral Agent, 
82 Cortlandt Street, New York 


(Gpposite Merchants’ Hotel). 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
WITH 
COC-WHEELS, 

| Fits any Wash-Tub, Wrings Clothes almost dry with little labor, 
and will save its cost in Clothing every year. 

Send for wholesale and retail terms; also descriptive circulars. 

Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible applicant 
from each town. 




















| 
| R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
82 Cortlandt Street, New York 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 


INDIA COFFEE! 





KENT’S EAST 


| 

| EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 

| GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


| Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Puyrsicrans, and Pro- 
| Zonweomas MEN as the Chenpest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage i in 


! the World! 
| Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
rr «yaad all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
so by : 
Dr. Ireneus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 


Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 


. N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be _ alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's East Inv1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 
The Trade supplied ———_ the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
or! 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees 


PRELPS, JEWETT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Etc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





264 anD 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 
WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oi], Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CoO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 











AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon. 
The “ sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
Tt removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CoO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. ¥. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for = T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no otuer. 
Ba. es BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE — 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mrpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 


THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired) 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine, 





FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 





as 
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THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


will send any of the following Works by mail, postage paid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price: 


i. 


Homes without Hands. Being a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle 
of Construction. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., etc., 
author of the “ Illustrated Natural History,” etc. With new 
designs by W. F. Keyl and E. Smith. Engraved by Messrs. 
Pearson. Superbly illustrated. Svo, cloth, beveled edges, 
$4 50. 


It. 


Napoleon’s Ceesar. The History of Julius Cesar. By 
is Imperial Majesty Narotron III. Vol. II. Superfine edi- 
tion, cloth, beveled edges, $3 50. 


Itt. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Creat Re- 
bellion. By Aurrep H. Guernsey and Henry M. ALDEN. 
Vol. I. From the Beginning of the Conspiracy to the Close of 
the Peninsular Campaign of 1862. With more than Five 
Hundred Illustrations. 

*,* This volume consists of nearly 400 pp. in large folio, each 
equivalent to six octavo pages. The volume thus contains as 
much matter as five ordinary octavo volumes. Price $6 in cloth, 
gilt, with beveled edges. 


IV. 
Andersonville Prison. A Narrative of Andersonville, 
drawn from the Evidence elicited on the Trial of Henry Wirz, 
the Jailer. With the Argument of Col. N. P. Chipman, Judge- 


Advocate. By Amprosz Spencer, of Georgia. 12mo, cloth; 
beveled edges, $1 75. 


¥: 


Land at Last. A Novel in Three Books. By Epmunp 
YareEs, author of ‘‘ Kissing the Rod.’ 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


VI. 


Col. Harry Cilmor’s Four Years in the Sad- 
die. 12mo, cloth, beveled edges, $2. 


VII. 


Phemle Keller. A Novel. By F. G. Trarrorp, author of 
“*Maxwell Drewitt,” ‘‘The Race for Wealth,” etc. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


: Vill. 


Thirty Years of Army Life ‘on the Border. 
Comprising Descriptions of the Indian Nomads on the Plains ; 
Explorations of New Territory; A Trip across the Rocky 
Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of the Habits of Dif- 
ferent Animals found in the West, and the Methods of Hunt- 
ing them; with Incidents in the Life“of Different Frontier 
Men, etc. By Colonel R. B. Marcy, U.S.A., author of “The 
Prairie Traveler.” With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
beveled edges, $3. 


IX. 

Goldwin Smith's Lectures. Lectures on the Study 
of History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. By Gotpwrn Smiru, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. To which is added a Lecture delivered before the 


New York Historical Society in December, 1864, on “‘ The 
University of Oxford.” 12mo, cloth, $1 %5. 


X. 


Armadale. ANovei. By Wi1k1e Cot.ins, author of No 
Name,” *“ The Woman in White,” ‘‘ The Queen of Hearts,” 
“ Antonina,” etc. Numerous illustrations. 8vo, paper, 


$1 60; cloth, $2. 
xI. 


Bulwer’s Lost: Tales of Miletus, The Lost Tales 
of Miletus. By Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Buiwer LyrTron, 
Bart, M.P. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


xu. ’ 
Sans Merci; of, Kesrreis anp Fatcons. A Novel. By 


the author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” 
**Maurice Deering,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


xi. 


The Toilers of the Sea. A Novel. By Vicror Hveo, 
author of ** Les Misérables.’ 8vo, paper, % cents. 


XIV. 


Carlyle’s Frederick the Creat. History of Fried- 
rich II., called Frederick the Great. By Tuomas Cartyxz, 
author of a “History of the French Revolution,” “Oliver 
Cromwell,” etc. With portraits and maps. Complete in six 
volumes. 12mo, cloth, $2 per volume. 





Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 











GOOD SUMMER BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, with copious notes 
and many illustrations. 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $5 00; 
or, including a Tour to the Hebrides, 5 vols., half calf, 
$15 00. 


Miller’s English Gountry Life, with 300 beautiful 
' illustrations. By Birket Foster. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $2 50. 


Miller’s Country Year Book, descriptive of the Sea- 
sons, etc., with 140 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


Hogg on the Microscope, Its History, Construction, 
and Application, with many illustrations. Crown §8vo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


A Cruise upon Wheels, the Chronicle of some 
Autumn Wanderings among the Deserted Post-roads of 
France. By Charles Allston Collins (brother of Wilkie 
Collins). Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Francis on Fish Culture and the Modern System 
of Breeding and Rearing Fish in Inland Waters. With 
illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 


Routledge’s Hand-Book of Croquet. By Ed- 
mund Routledge. 82mo, boards, pictorial cover, illustrated 
with diagrams, 20c. 


Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirthand Marvels. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Esq. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


How to Farm Profitably. By Mr./ ‘erm.  Mechi, 


of Tiptree Hall. 16mo, cloth, boards, $1 4; or strongly 
half-bound in leather, $2 50. 


The Horse in the Stable and Field. By Stone- 
henge. A new edition, with 170 engravings. 8vo, cloth, 
$6 00. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Arabian Nights Entertainments, complcte in 
one volume, compactly and elegantly printed ina new type, 
post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Don Quixote, uniform with the above, with illustrations 
by John Gilbert, post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Cil Blas, uniform with the “Arabian Nights” and * Don 
Quixote,” illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 





MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 

Memoirs of the Lifeof the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore, with Portrait 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 

“One of the most brilliant ones in English literature. 

It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's 

most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than 

this biography.”"—London Atheneum. 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches. A handsome library 
edition. Reprinted in aconnected and complete series, from 
the standard authority, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
embracing the whole of the orator’s course in the House of 
Commons, arranged in chronological order. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, $4. 

Aytoun’s Lays of Scottish Cavaliers. A hand- 
some crown 8vo, $2 25. 

Bon Caultier Book of Ballads. By Prof. Aytoun. 
With Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


Dr. Francis’s Old New York; oz, Remniscencrs oF 
THE Past Sixty YEARS. With a Memoir of Dr. Francis. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. 8vo, with steel portrait, $2 50. 

Redfleld’s Physiognomy. With 330 Illustrations, 
showing the resemblances between man and animals. 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 


Frenau’s Poems, relating to the American Revolution, 
with Notes and a Memoir. By E. A. Duyckinck. Crown Svo, 
steel portrait, $4 25. 


The Poems of William Mackworth Praed 
With Memoir by Rev. Derwent Coleridge. A handsome re- 
print of ‘‘Moxon’s” authorized and complete edition, con- 
taining many poems before unpublished, and steel portrait 
from miniature by Stuart Newton. 2 vols., blue and gold, 
$250. 

Also, a handsome “library edition,” on fine paper, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $4 50; half calf, $8. 





(™~ Our books are kept in stock by the Pinion Booksellers 
= the country, and sent by mail by publisher on receipt 
of price. 





KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 


A large and select stock now on hand. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 








By Herng. Translated by LELAND. 


A new and beautiful edition, on tinted paper, and handsomely 
bound, $2 25. 


‘Those who wish for a single good specimen of Heine, should 
read his first important work, the work which made his reputa- 
tion, the ‘ Reisebilder.’.”"—Matthew Arnold (Cornhill Magazine). 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 


Translated by LELAND. A new edition, uniform in style with 
the above, $1 75. 


MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHING. ° 
Price $1 %5. 


' 
“If there ie still left any one who still some traces of Eden in- 
herits, we advise him, we urge it on him, to give himself the 
great pleasure of reading this charming book.’”’—Nation. 





THe Latest TavcHnitTz Books. 


SANS MERCI. George Lawrence. 2 vols. 
AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 2 vols. 
HEREWARD. Chas. Kingsley. 2 vols. 

WALTER GORING. Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Miss Yonge. 2 vols, 


A complete list of the Tauchnitz Collection furnished on appli- 
cation by mail or otherwise. 


Volumes by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 75 cents 
per volume. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN LONDON 
AND NEW YORK. 


TRODDEN DOWN. 
By Mrs. C. J. Newsy, 
Author of ‘Kate Kennedy,” ‘‘Common Sense,’ ‘* Wondrous 
Strange,” etc., etc. 
The advance sheets of this novel have been purchased by the 
undersigned at a very heavy outlay, and he feels satisfied he is 


not mistaken in asserting that ** Trodd-«n Down" will compare 
favorably with Mrs. Newby’s former productions. 








Price Fifty Cent«. 





Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of price. 





F. A. BRADY, Publisher, 
22 Ann Street, New York. 





THE ORCANIST’S PORTFOLIO. 
A SERIES OF VOLUNTARIES FROM THE WORKS OF AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN COMPOSERS, 

By Epwarp F. RrmBavtr. 


These Voluntaries, designed for the Organ, are likewise ad- 
mirably adapted for performance upon thetCabinet Organ and all 
other modern Reed Instruments. 


Price $4 00, on receipt of which copies will be mailed post 
free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 





Autographs.—An Autograph collector would like to open 
a correspondence with amateur collectors and others. Address 
* Autograph, 265 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.” 





Wanted-—In a Book or Publishing House, 
a situation by a gentleman of foreign and American education; 
perfectly acquainted with the English, German, and French lan- 
guages. Salary at present not so much an object as respecta- 
bility and standing of house. Can influence considerable Penn- 
sylvania trade. Refers to Thomas N. Dale, 17 and 19 Warren 
Street; Kapp & Goepp, 4 Wall Street; and others, if desired; or 
can be addressed “* HERMAN,” Room 25, 35 Gramercy Park. 





Wanted.—A Complete Set of VANITY FAIR; also of MRS. 
GRUNDY. Apply at this office. 


THE SUMMER BOOK, 
CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER. 
(“d. B.” or Tot Rounp TABLe.) 








12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


tables,” “ Fishing,” ‘“ The Stream ’—a poem, *‘ Supper,” ‘*Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the de in 
May.’ 

hese gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very u- 
lar with fhe readers of E Rounp TaBLg, and it is believed t t 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
f 


om LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 
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